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SPORTSMAN’'S SAFETY COMMITTEES 
By ROSS L. LEFFLER” 


UCH has been said—thousands of words written—pictures shown—yet every 

few days there appears in the newspapers a story of some hunter who has 
been seriously wounded or killed while hunting. This situation becomes increasingly 
alarming when we learn that during the early part of the 1940 Groundhog season 
18 persons were seriously injured and 5 were killed, despite widespread publicity 
given to saiety through newspapers, radios, magazines, etc. Therefore, it appeals 
to me, that one of the most commendable activities the sportsmen'‘s organizations could 
undertake would be the establishment of ‘safety committees’ for the purpose of 
teaching their members to be more careful in handling firearms and to learn how to 
become more proficient in their use. 


These committees would no doubt be responsible for a noticeable decrease in 
hunting accidents in future years, and would also result in better bags because of 
superior shooting; also less game is likely to be crippled to die of a lingering death 
because of inferior marksmanship. 


If associations would include safety units as integral parts of their organizations 
the influence of their accomplishments would be felt throughout their entire com- 
munities and other groups would ask that they, too, be given the special training 
which the committees offer. 


The infhience of this precautionary measure would no doubt also be felt if and 
when non-military groups are asked to play a part in any home defense plans 
which might be contemplated by either the federal or state governments. 


Every sportsmen’s organization has among its members men who are experts 
with firearms. Usually some of these individuals are affiliated with the National Rifle 
Association and would therefore be especially well equipped and trained to impart 
their knowledge to other members of their organizations Such being the case the 
Game Commission sincerely hopes and advocates that every club will take advant- 
age of this wonderful opportunity to take part in a progiam which will help several 
very important causes. 


_The Commission feels also that many organizations would be greatly benefitted 
if their members were taught all the important essentials of First Aid. Such knowl- 
edge would be of the utmost value not only when hunting but during any emerg- 
ency which may arise. The more persons who are qualified to administer first aid 
properly the less likelihood there will be of some unformnate person becoming per- 
manently maimed or possibly even dying because no one on the ground at the time 
of the accident was equipped to administer even temporary help in the form of first 
aid to the hapless victim. Surely in every locality where there is a sportsmen’s organ- 
ization there is a physician who would gladly offer his services for such a worthy 
cause. 


Sportsmen's organizations of today have far greater responsibilities to mankind 
than ever before, and if such associations are to take their rightful place in their own 
communities they will have to accept these added responsibilities with the same fine 
spirit which they have shown toward the conservation o: the natural resources of this 
Commonwealth. The conservation of our natural resources is very important but of 
far more importance is the conservation of human life. 


*President, Penna. Game Commission. 
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An Ardent Woodcock Hunter is Dr. Wilbert D. Embrie, Member of the House of Representatives 












































Y an exaggerated sense of good fellowship and ways of the 
gentleman, the great majority of American sportsmen are still 
playing sucker to a none too small minority of “gamehog” hunters. 


This was driven home by the recent hunting season when the 
usual underbreath tales of illegal exploits seemed just as rampant 
as before all the campaigns of public enlightenment. 


You, as the sportsman who frequents the woods and fields, know 
the stories: 


The staunch citizen and self-styled sportsman returns from his 
big game hunt with a fine moose trophy. Secretly he whispers to 
his friends that two other 
moose were shot before he got 
a head worth keeping. . ‘ 
Oh, well, the natives needed 
the meat. The trip required 
a lot of time and expense. The 
devil with limits! 

A certain type farmer who 
has been complaining about 
depredations by hunters posts 
his land securely, blatantly 
declaring “No Hunting.” Then 
when the season opens he in- 
vites in his select friends and 
tells them to go to it. It’s his 
property. His land produced 
the game. His grain fed it. 
The devil with limits! 


The metropolitan hunter 
hastens to the best pheasant 
cover at the opening gun. The 
birds are aplenty and he stuffs 
his hunting coat far beyond its 
legal capacity. Back home 
neighbors gather ’round to ad- 
mire his prowess and hear the 
alibi for the extras. Someone 
else would have gotten them 
anyway. He has only two days 
to hunt during the entire sea- 
son. Think he’s a sap? The 
devil with limits! 

It’s time that the real sports- 
men who are footing the con- 
servation and restoration bill 
call a halt to this sort of stuff. 
The part of the good fellow 
and gentleman can be carried 
too far. By the very fact that 
s we listen to these “smart aleck” accounts of undetected violations 
without at least giving vociferous protest means that we are con- 
doning and fostering such spirit! 


No matter how valuable the instrument of education may be for 
eventually inculeating respect for the game laws, you can’t laugh 
off the need of rigorous enforcement if any game restoration pro- 
gram is to be effective. There is no greater truth than the oft re- 
peated axiom “an animal saved is better than an animal, made.” 
When a wiseacre minority practices a doctrine of the-devil-with- 


limits much or all of the constructive measures of the majority are 
futile, 


And when real sportsmen tolerate and suffer this minority de- 
Struction by an exaggerated sense of good fellowship they are 
chucking all for a mess of pottage! 





* Mississippi Game and Fish. 
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Call a Cad a Cad 





The ‘‘smart aleck’s’’ and game hogs are responsible for a great many 
No Trespassing signs. 


It is not for us to say that there were more game law violations 
this year than ordinarily, numerically speaking, but certainly there 
were enough. It is quite possible that better hunting conditions 
have resuscitated dormant game hog tendencies, though we would 
hesitate an opinion on this. But from widespread parts of the 
United States and Canada come sorrowful notes from conscientious 
hunters telling that the game hog and alibi slayer has been prev- 
alent. 

What to do? 


The answer according to some is for every individual to act as a 
self-appointed game warden. Many who are backing constructive 
game restoration work by 
their money and sweat don’t 
feel like pulling punches. 
They’re ready to call the game 
hog the thief he is and treat 
him accordingly. 

This means in every-instance 
of open violation the report- 
ing of the incident to proper 
authorities. By what stretch 
of imagination about gentle- 
manly precepts can we justify 
any other action? The man 
who sneeringly tears down 
the restoration structure that 
you have been nurturing de- 
serves no more consideration 
than the thief who enters your 
home. Put the sneers where 
they belong! 


But this does not take care 
of the big game hunter who 
selects his head from the dead, 
the type of landowner friend 
who has forgotten that game 
is everyone’s property, or the 
suave slick who thinks the 
decent sportsman’s a sap— 
those who break the laws and 
then confidingly brag. 

What to do about this type 
of vermin? 


Without calling up anymore 
courage than it takes to call a 
cad a cad, sportsmen of Amer- 
ica could soon dwindle down 
these “smart-aleck” violators. 

All that is necessary is a 
frown rather than a _ half- 
hearted smile, a few words of remonstration rather than of “cour- 
teous” condonement, the next time one of your wise guy friends 
pops off with a confidential tale of how he beat the game laws. 
Let’s quit this business of encouraging and suckling a flock of vio- 
lators by being “a good fellow”! 


There’s nothing in the world more effective in keeping the aver- 
age man to the straight and narrow than censure by his friends. 
You wouldn’t think it clever if one of your friends recited how he 
had committed a civil crime. Why should you regard a game law 
violation in different light? 


The next time some one tells an underbreath violation story, 
make his face redden! When he smirks “The devil with limits, 
I'm no sap!” answer him with, “The devil you aren’t.” 

— and Stop the “Smart Aleck” Game Hogs. 
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The Wild Turkey Played an Important Role in the Pilgrims First Thanksgiving. 


THE WILD TURKEY »» 
Noblest of Game Birds 


By Wm. G. Fluke™ 


E are again nearing that time-honored 

occasion when we halt in our every- 
day activities to contemplate the mercies and 
kindnesses of Providence. For Thanksgiving 
we are indebted to the Puritans of New Eng- 
land, who first observed such a festival the 
autumn following the year of their landing. 
They had suffered dreadfully during the first 
winter. But a bountiful harvest having been 
ingathered in 1621 their good fortune was 
deemed a fitting reason for the appointment 
of a period in which publicly to give thanks. 
This instituted a festival now long observed 
annually, but in Massachusetts probably not 
adopted as such until 1680. Other periods 
for giving thanks were set aside, however, 
these were not at stated intervals, but were 
held whenever unexpected prosperity or 
unhoped-for aid in adversity moved them to 
special acts of praise. 


Following the Revolutionary War, and for- 
mation of a Federal government, the feast 
became a national one. In 1789 George Wash- 
ington appointed November 26 a day of 
national Thanksgiving. In 1795 he recom- 
mended February 19 as Thanksgiving Day, 
not of course, as a harvest festival, but rather 


*Member, Penna. Game Commission. 


in gratitude for the welfare of the nation. 
There were no more nationally proclaimed 
days until the time of James Madison, al- 
though many states kept up the custom. 


Other colonies followed suit, Connecticut 
beginning the practice, it is believed, in 1639, 
and instituting it as a regular custom by 1649. 
Indeed, it is to that state we must give 
credit for perpetuating it. Connecticut early 
observed such a festival through civil author- 
ity, and was the first province to make it an 
annual occasion; it was a recognized institu- 
tion even before King Philip’s War. Even as 
late as the last decade Connecticut held a 
unique position among the states whenever 
November came. For “Uncle Toby”, Con- 
necticut’s Governor Cross, annually wrote 
such a delectable proclamation the entire 
nation used to look forward to the next one. 
And the governor never failed the admirers 
of his exquisite sentiments and his masterly 
power of expression. 


Two Thanksgiving Days were observed by 
the North in 1863, crucial year of the Civil 
War. Following Union victory at Gettysburg, 
Lincoln designated August 6 as a special 
Thanksgiving Day. Then on November 26, 
he appointed the second. Since then the 


last Thursday of each November has been 
uninterruptedly observed, except for the 
divided thanks offered in 1939. 

The first Thanksgiving by the Pilgrims 
was an impressive affair. The feasting lasted 
three days. Governor Bradford sent four 
men to shoot wild birds for the feast, and 
we may be sure that they brought back 
plenty of wild turkeys, for Pilgrim records 
tell us that there was a great abundance of 
these fine creatures in the forest at that time. 
The Wampanoag sachem, Massasoit, added 
five deer to the larder and, together with 
ninety of his befeathered warriors, attended. 


Ever since the first Thanksgiving observed 
by our Pilgrim forefathers the turkey has 
been closely associated with that day, it is 
almost a symbol of Thanksgiving. Indeed 
when we think of Thanksgiving an image of 
the turkey always comes to mind. 


It is interesting to note that President 
Andrew Jackson made reference to wild 
turkeys and other wildlife, as noted below, 
in the opening paragraph of his Thanksgiving 
Proclamation, November 29, 1835: 

“We thank Thee for the bountiful supply 
of wildlife with which Thou hast blessed 
our land; for the turkeys that gobble in our 
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forests; the flocks of geese and ducks that 
honk on our streams and lakes; the clouds 
of earrier pigeons that darken the skies; and 
the vast herds of deer, antelopes and buffaloes 
that roam the boundless plains beyond the 
Blue Ridge Mountains”. 


As we again approach festive Thanksgiving 
it seems fitting to pay our respects to the 
wild turkey, which played such an important 
role in the feasts of those early days set 
aside to give thanks for life, health and 
aboundant crops. The high esteem in which 
it was held is evidenced by the fact that 
Benjamin Franklin and many others thought 
it should have been chosen for our national 
symbol instead of the bald eagle. As to the 
bald eagle Franklin had these objections: 
“  . . he is a bird of bad moral character; 
he does not get his living honestly; you may 
have seen him perched on some dead tree, 
where, too lazy to fish for himself, he watches 
the labor of the fishing-hawk; and when that 
diligent bird has at length taken a fish. . . 
the bald eagle pursues him and takes it from 
him .. . he is generally poor and very 
lousy. . ‘i 


Wild turkeys were found in great abund- 
ance by the North American pioneers. They 
ranged almost the entire length of the At- 
lantic coast from Florida to Nova Scotia, and 
west to Michigan. Great flocks of them roam- 
ed the woods and they often traveled great 
distances in search of food. They apparently 
were particularly plentiful in Massachusetts 
and New England, although they are no 
longer found there. An example of their 
early abundance is indicated by a report of 
Colonel Wm. F. Cody (Buffalo Bill) who 
acted as a scout for the United States Army 
soon after the transcontinental railroads were 
built. He once reported that a grand turkey 
round-up was made in which two or three 
hundred soldiers surrounded a grove of tim- 
ber where with guns, clubs and stones they 
killed from four to five hundred of these 
birds. 


Nature provided the wild turkey with a 
pair of stout legs which enable it to travel 
easily over a wide extent of territory in 
search of food. Although not migratory in 
the sense in which we usually employ the 
term, it does roam from one locality to an- 
other. These movements from place to place 
are made when the food supply becomes 
scarce or exhausted. It adapts itself very 
readily throughout its range with respect to 
food conditions. It eats, according to the 
available supply, acorns, berries, grapes, buds, 
weed and grass seeds. It is also fond of grain, 
particularly buckwheat, and devours innu- 
merable quantities of insects, including grass- 
hoppers. This varied diet apparently helps to 
give it the finest flavor of any fowl. 


To those who know the wild turkey it is 
unquestionably the king of game birds, and 
it is one of the wildest of all wild things of 
the woods. It is also one of the wisest, as 
all turkey hunters will agree. A glimpse of 
him in his natural surroundings, dodging 
along, is a sight not easily forgotten. His 
body is usually a brilliant metallic bronze 
which reflects red and gold green. Each 
feather is tipped with a black band. The 
wings are black and bronze green, and the 
quills white barred. When he rises to fly, 
his broad wings throw off the sun’s rays in 
an appearance of polished bronze and gold, 
providing a thrilling sight which can be im- 
parted by none but this magnificent creature. 
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While the wild gobbler is often fairly large, 
he has a thoroughbred streamlined slimness, 
and is well moulded, not clumsy. He always 
appears confident; he walks proudly, with a 
springiness in his step; he is always alert 
for danger, and with probably the keenest 
eyes of any wild creature, seldom is off 
guard. When he senses danger, he holds him- 
self so erect that he seems unusually tall. 


The Indians referred to the turkey gobbler 
as Old Chief Galagina, “the Gobbling One.” 
In the mating season it can readily be under- 
stood why the Indians used this name. The 
males gobble, gyrate and strut around, pick- 
ing and teasing each other, or strumming 
now and then with the tips of their wings. 
Finally two or more engage in a fight from 
which one gobbler emerges victorious, estab- 
lishing his claim as ruler of a given range— 
a claim no other gobbler is likely to dispute 
during the rest of the mating season. 


After the mating season is over the gob- 
blers forget their animosities and usually 
collect in flocks and remain together, be- 
coming very friendly. At about the same 
time the female steals away by herself to 
make her nest, guarding her secret carefully 
from her many enemies. She often flies to 
and from the nest to avoid being followed. 
The young are very delicate and weak when 
first hatched, in many instances not surviving 
a good wetting or a chill. When in October 
the young are nearly grown, often several 
of the families gather in fields or open woods 





Our Puritan ancestors enjoyed securing a wild turkey for food. 


where food is plentiful, and remain together, 
with the result that there are at times parties 
of twenty-five or fifty united in one flock. 


The males, as is well known, can usually 
be distinguished from the females by a large 
tuft of coarse black bristles which hangs 
from the center of the upper breast. This 
appendage is referred to as the “beard.” An 
Indian legend tells us how the noble bird 
got its beard. Old Chief Galagina, “the Gob- 
bling One,” according to the legend, met the 
victorious tortoise returning from his famous 
race with the rabbit. The tortoise was wear- 
ing his trophy of victory, a scalp, about his 
short neck and the scalp was dragging in the 
dust. Old Chief Galagina, after expressing 
doubt as to his winning the race, commented 
on how awkwardly the tortoise wore the 
trophy. After making the humble tortoise 
miserable, the turkey offered to show him 
how to wear the scalp gracefully. The tor- 
toise, after much persuasion, reluctantly 
handed the scalp to Old Chief Galagina. He 
placed it around his neck and with the hair 
hung gracefully from his breast, strutted off 
a few feet to let the tortoise get a better 
view from various angles. He then ran off, 
and the tortoise has never caught up to him. 
Old Chief Galagina is still wearing the tuft 
on his breast. 


The wild turkey of North America should 
not be confused with the domestic turkey. 
Many people are of the opinion that the 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Pennsylvanias Rabbit Transfer Program 


Editor's Note: This is a continuation of an 
article beariug the same title which appeared in 
the May, 1940, issue of the Game News. 


HE live trapping and transfer of native 

rabbits plays an important part in Penn- 
sylvania’s game management program today, 
for it enables the Game Commission, and the 
sportsmen, to harvest a crop of game from 
areas where no hunting is permitted, such as 
parks, cities, institutional grounds, etc., and 
where uncontrolled dogs, cats, and other 
predators would likely take a heavy annual 
toll. 


Game trapping also helps to relieve damage 
to nurseries, orchards, gardens, lawns, and 
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PENNSYLVANIA RABBIT THERMOMETER’ 


truck patches, where rabbits often become a 
nuisance. By removing them from these areas 
many are saved that would otherwise be de- 
stroyed by landowners to protect their prop- 
erty, or be killed by predators of various 
kinds. 


It must also be remembered that a local 
rabbit suprly can be built up by trapping, 
and it is not unlikely that the State will 
soon be entirely self supporting along this 
line. The sooner we become self-supporting 
the better, because we do not want to be 
caught napping should midwestern states 
some day forbid the exportation of these ani- 
mals. Remember, too, that rabbits can be trap- 
ped more cheaply than they can be bought, 
thus the more that can be trapped and the 
less purchased, the more money will be avail- 
able for other programs of the Commission. 
Because wild rabbits cannot be raised in con- 
finement at a cost that will permit their pro- 
duction in large numbers for restocking pur- 
poses, and if the midwestern states should 
cut off the supply some day, then we may 
have to rely entirely on an extensive trap- 
ping program if this popular animal is to 
stand increased hunting pressure from year 
to year. 


Which rabbit would you prefer to release 
for restocking purposes, the midwestern rab- 
bit or the native cottontail? Western rab- 
bits are box-trapped by local agents, no 
doubt mostly farmer boys, then picked up at 
various collecting points and taken to a cen- 
tral shipping point. There they are crated 
and given food and water. The crates are 
placed on an express company truck and left 
to stand in the draft on a cold platform or 
track until the train arrives to bring them 
East. They are packed into warm express 
cars and sometimes placed near hot steam 
pipes. 


After at least a .forty-eight hour ride on 
the train, the animals arrive at their Penn- 
sylvania destination. They are unloaded onto 
another express company truck and are 
again permitted to stand on a cold drafty 
platform for a brief time until the Game 
Protector is notified and calls for them. Some- 
times he may be on hand to meet them at 
the station. He loads them onto a truck and 
starts on his distributing tour. Rabbits from 
the plains of the midwest are now released 
in their new environment in a country of 
hills, mountains and valleys. 


Many of them have been frightened or too 
excited to eat; some of them have watery 
eyes; while a small percentage have some 
form of diarrhea. The weather may have 
been rather mild when they left the West 
but they may arrive in Pennsylvania in the 
midst of a terrific blizzard and must take up 
new homes under very adverse conditions. 
How many of these rabbits really survive 
and propagate in Pennsylvania no one knows. 


The more wild game is handled the worse 
it is for the game. Thus the trapping of 
rabbits locally, where long transportation 
and greatly fluctuating temperatures are 
avoided, and where the animals are liberated 
in territory not so far removed from their 
own homes, will surely guarantee a greater 
survival of breeding stock by the next season 


By Wilbur M. Cramer 
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than purchasing rabbits from territory a 
thousand miles distant. 


While space will not permit the inclusion 
of all areas trapped, we shall include, for 
the benefit of the readers, a summation of a 
limited number in each case so that at least 
a cross section of the program will be gotten. 
For instance 2,048 rabbits were secured from 
11 state and city parks; 10,717 were trapped 
from 78 boroughs, towns and cities; and 1,097 
were removed from 6 state institutional 
grounds. 


There are other places than parks, towns 
or cities where game can not be hunted, or 
is not hunted, and where it would fall prey 
to predators and man-made implements or 
devices. Thus, 2,313 rabbits were trapped on 
28 such areas, constituting, for the most part, 
yards of industrial companies. such as brick 
yards, railroad yards, lumber yards, ceme- 
teries, various right-of-ways, etc. Game Pro- 
tectors were also called upon to remove rab- 
bits causing damage to nurseries, truck 
patches, gardens, etc., and 1,158 rabbits were 
removed from 22 of these places. 


These areas are all what we might call 
auxiliary or supplemental sources of supply. 
They point out to us very plainly that if 
Game Protectors and sportsmen search very 
carefully for places where local rabbits may 
be secured. such areas will be found in 
greater numbers than at first supposed. 


The regular sources of supply that are 
constantly being developed are the State 
Game Propagation Areas, some refuges on 
Farm-Game Projects, some Auxiliary Game 
Refuges, some of our regular Game Refuges, 
and many smaller game refuges established 
by the sportsmen. 


Many of these areas have a great concen- 
tration of rabbits, as can be noted from the 
table on page 27. 


Since data is available for most of our trap- 
ping areas only since the Commission decided 
to trap and transfer game on an extensive 
basis two years ago, it 1s too soon to know 
what the harvested game crop from these 
areas will be year after year. 


We can, however, give consideration to 
what has been happening on one of our 
earliest and best trapping areas in the south- 
eastern part of the State over a period of 
years. Let us review the record for the 
Maiden Creek Dam Area in Berks County, 
Auxiliary Game Refuge No. 99, or in reality 
the Reading City Watershed, the land area 
of which is covered with pine plantations in 
various stages of growth. We started to re- 
move rabbits from this area through the 
driving method during the winter of 1932-33, 
because the city officials complained of dam- 
age to the young pine trees by rabbits when 
there was snow on the ground. 
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Ever since that time the sportsmen’s organ- 
izations in Berks County consider it a regu- 
lar order of business each winter for them 
to assist the Commission in conducting these 
drives. The land area of this watershed is 
about 2,000 acres, but it is believed that not 
more than half of it has been trapped in 
any one winter. Rabbit drives are conducted 
during the Christmas holidays and over 
week-ends during the winter when the 
weather is favorable. 


Some rabbits escape the drivers so that 
some seed stock is always left on the area 
for the next season. This area may cease to 
be much of 2 rabbit supply when the various 
pine plantations all develop to such an extent 
that the ground is covered with pine needles 
and the food supply is eliminated. 


Pheasants are also abundant on the area, 
and many have been trapped and released 
elsewhere in the county. 


When the following eight-year production 
record is considered, the Maiden Creek Dam 
Area might well be termed one of the best 
Game Farms in the country: 


Kinds of Game 1932-33 1983-34 1934-35 
Rabwee nase eae snne wares 614 671 879 
Male Pheasants ......... 41 65 102 
Female Pheasants ..... 131 173 227 
Qual] . rast. ee ea 16 30 30 
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A typical scene, Maiden Creek Dam Area. 


1935-36 1936-37 19‘7-38 1938-39 1939-40 Totals 
275°* 49* 660 1,227 1,518 5,884 
25 8 19 79 339 
380 18 125 195 1,249 
76 


*Following the severe winter of 1935-36, the game population on the area was at a very low ebb. 
Only 275 rabbits were trapped before the severe cold weather and great depth of snow stopped 
the program for the season.** The following winter only 40 rabbits were trapped and when it was 
geen how scarce they were, trapping was discontinued and these 40 rabbits were released on 


other parts of the area. 


The average annual game supply for eight 
years from 1,000 acres of the Reading Water- 
shed area under both favorable and un- 
favorable conditions, consisted of 588 rabbits 
and 198 pheasants. On the basis of 1,518 
rabbits trapped last winter, the abundance 
of rabbits on this thousand acres during the 
past winter can very conservatively be 
figured at one rabbit for each .65 acres. 


Very little effort is required to maintain 
game on the area. A few food plots are 
planted each year with WPA assistance, in 
open spots near the sections most heavily 
populated with game. The pheasants feed 
to a great extent in the surrounding corn 
fields and orchards. 


The Burton Explosives Company property, 
in Lawrence County, Western Pennsylvania, 
also had one of the greatest concentrations 
of rabbits to be found within the State. This 
tract contains 600 acres, but trapping activi- 
ties were conducted only on half of it be- 
cause of the inability of our agent to cover 
all of the area with his box traps. He secured 
410 rabbits and 12 ringneck pheasants last 
winter. The rabbit abundance on this 300 
cre tract was one rabbit to every .73 of an 
acre, 


During the fiscal year which ended on 
May 31, 1940, 31,053 rabbits were trapped in 
Pennsylvania, as compared with 22,980 the 
previous year. This represents an increase 
of 35 1/10% in the rabbit transfer program, 
and puts us another step nearer our antici- 
pated goal of 50,000 rabbits a year. 


The total cost of rabbit trapping for the 
year was $18,458.61. This included the cost 
of releasing and redistributing these rabbits, 
and all other charges excepting the propor- 
tionate part of the salaries of field officers 
v ho participated in the program. This would 
rake an average cost per rabbit of $.509, 


which includes redistribution. 


If we estimate that our box traps, crates, 
and other trapping equipment will last five 
years, and divide the expense of same over 
a five-year period, the rabbits trapped dur- 
ing the past season have really cost the Game 
Commission an average of .54c each. This 
includes the cost of redistribution. If the 
manufacture and purchase of the equipment 
is considered, and all other rabbit trapping 
expenses, excepting traveling expenses neces- 
sary to redistribute these animals, the aver- 
age cost of trapping each rabbit last season 
was .46c. 


Six hundred and four (604) special agents 
were appointed in 53 counties of the State 
to assist the Game Protectors in trapping 
game. 


In the City of Williamsport the Boy Scout 
troops assisted very materially in the pro- 


gram. They secured several hundred rabbits 
in just a few weeks’ time. Each troop was 
assigned a certain section of the city in 
which to operate. The scout leaders were 
appointed agents of the Commission for this 
work, and the program was handled through 
them. No doubt this same plan can and 
will be followed this coming winter in other 
cities. 


Many sportsmen's organizations took quite 
an active part in game transfer work, espe- 
cially in Allegheny, Berks, Cumberland and 
Schuylkill Counties. In some counties sports- 
men’s organizations have sponsored refuges 
or propagating areas from which a supply of 
game may be secured. Among these are 
Schuylkill, Clearfieid, Jefferson, Crawford 
and Cambria Counties. 


Some rabbits were trapped in each of the 
67 counties of the State. Allegheny and 
Berks Counties were tie for first place in 
having the greatest number of rabbits trap- 
ped, with 2,596 each. Other counties in 
which more than 1,000 rabbits were trapped 
were as follows: Crawford 1,899; Mercer, 


(Continued on Page 27) 





Different stages of growth among the pine trees on the Maiden Creek Dam Area. 
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The Value of Predatory Animals 





The skunk is a good friend of the farmer, for the insect millions, fruit, berries 
and injurious small mammals are its chief food. 


BELATED effort is now being made to restore and conserve 

the wild life of our continent. The alarming decrease of 
game, fish and fur-bearing species has caused grave concern to the 
custodians of wildlife, and much effort is being expended to bring 
back these species. Research projects on fundamental wildlife 
problems have been started in a dozen different States, and the 
results of these have dispeled many popular notions. But one 
persists—the mistaken premise that predatory species, “vermin,” 
are not compatible with the natural increase of game species. 
In spite of enlightening researchers to the contrary, the biased 
cpinions of sportsmen and even game officials place the furred 
predators in a derogatory light. Predators are ruthlessly destroyed 
in many States on the assumption that their decrease will witness 
« revival of game. Aliuring bounties, encouragement of vermin 
campaigns, and the indiscrimiante slaughter of predators has con- 
tinued for years, yet there is little evidence that such wanton kill- 
ings have increased our game species. 


To question the wisdom of this destruction, or the general en- 
couragement of vermin campaigns, might well be considered rank 
heresy. The time-honored prejudices of sportsmen are seemingly 
impossible to surmount. Most hunters generally lose sight of the 
tact that since time began, flesh eaters have preyed upon plant 
eaters to the mutual benefit of both races. Predatory species are 
a check to the undue increase of herbivores; without them the 
herbivores must increase until their food supply is exhausted, 
when they speedily starve. Some may argue that the disturbance 
of the environment by man has changed natural conditions to such 
an extent that predator control must be practiced. There are many 
instances which show such a thesis to be untenable. One will 
suffice. In the Kaibab National Forest of Arizona, the wolves 
and mountain lions were largely destroyed by man. The deer, 
relieved of their natural enemies, increased to such an extent that 
their food supply failed and in consequence many died. 


Predatory species are numerous in the bird and mammal world; 
we shall confine our remarks to three widespread predatory mam- 
mals, namely the fox, skunk and weasel. These forms are found 
throughout the United States. Before discussing the relationships 
of these three animals to game species, it will be well to consider 





Reprinted from New York Zoological Society Bulletin. 
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By W. ss Hamilton, Vi 


A Few Words in Defense of 
“Vermin”, whose Destruction 
Defeats the Very Purposes for 


Which it is Designed. 
* 


their food habits, for this will best reflect their importance to 
game. 


The several species of foxes are widely accused of being black- 
guards; animals which have no place in the scheme of game restora- 
tion. Most sportsmen regard them as “vermin” to be killed at 
sight. 


The food of the red fox has been studied rather well in the 
past few years. Investigations' in the mid-west, Michigan, New 
England, New York and Virgini: are all in essential agreement. 
The studies indicate that the fox feeds chiefly upon fruit and 
berries, small mammals, chief among which are mice, carrion, 
insects and an occasional bird. I do not doubt it prefers a tender 
grouse to a half dozen mice, but the fact remains that mice are 
far more abundant than grouse, and much easier to catch. A few 
years ago a prominent game official, after admitting his State had 
made no scientific inquiry on the food habits of the fox, cate- 
gorically stated that a game protector, through cursory field ex- 
amination of dead foxes, concluded that 90 per cent of the food of 
the red fox consisted of grouse and rabbits. It is difficult enough 
for the trained biologist to analyze and to interpret his findings in 
food habits research. How can we expect a tyro to judge so 
readily of the remains found in stomachs of predatory animals? 
Yet the statement of this game official was widely circulated. 


The skunk has long been held in ill repute by sportsmen. The 
antagonism of hunters cannot be attributed to its mephitic odor, 
but rather to the well-nigh universal assumption that it lives only 
to dine upon quail, pheasants, rabbits and other game. The attitude 
is reflected in the game laws of more than a dozen States which 
give the skunk no protection. It cannot be denied that the skunk 
does kill game upon occasion, but extended investigations, based 
upon examinations of several thousand stomachs and droppings of 
these animals, prove them of great value to the agriculturist. The 
chief food of the skunk are the insect millions, fruits, berries and 
the small animals which everywhere abound. The first legislation 
in New York protecting the skunk was passed at the insistence of 
the hop growers, who recognized the worth of these fur-bearers 
in controlling the grubs of the hop weevil, an insect which at one 
time threatened the very existence of the hop industry. 


It is seldom that we hear a good word for the weasel. Its general 
physiognomy implies a lust for carnage in keeping with the long 
established myths of blood sucking credited to this species. But 
weasels do not suck blood habitually. Like other flesh eaters, they 
consume quantities of flesh, fur and bone. This trait makes it not 
cifficult to determine, by stomack analysis, the food habits of the 
weasel. An analysis of several hundred weasel stomachs in New 
York, secured chiefly during the fall and winter, proved that more 
than 95 per cent of their food consisted of small animals, chief 
among which was the ubiquitous and destructive field mouse. 
Less extensive study of the spring and summer food indicated it 
was little different from that taken in the winter, although we 
find. weasels including insects and earthworms in their dietary at 
this season. A weasel den bordering an Iowa swamp produced 
the remains of blackbirds and a quantity of ground squirrels. 


1 Jour. Mamm. Vol. 14, no. 1; vol. 16 no. 1 and 3. 
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A weasel raid on the poultry house is widely publicized; wide- 

read destruction of chickens by the rat hardly elicits comment. 
Yet—weasels are the inveterate foe of rats, large numbers of these 
-odents being destroyed by these useful little marauders. 


Interrelationship of Species 


Few non-scientific persons realize the interdependencies which 
cxist within the organic world. No animal or plant can live unto 
itself alone. The immortal Darwirc was the first man to make clear 
the intricate interconnections of Nature, which we commonly call 
the Web of Life. Darwin’s classic example showing the connection 
between cats and clover is known to all biologists. It is not 
cifficult to find similar examples anywhere. A few instances 
showing the relationships which exist between predatory mam- 
mals and game species will be given. 


Dr. A. K. Fisher, an outstanding authority on American bird 
and mammal life, relates the follcwing story: 


An extensive marsh in northern New York harbored great num- 
ters of ducks, rails, turtles and other aquatic life. The snapping 
turtles deposited their eggs in great numbers in the sands of an 
old beach bordering the swamp _ These delicacies attracted the 
skunks of the neighborhood, and their feasts so reduced the total 
output of eggs that only a small percentage of the young hatched 
and reached the protection of the water. As time went on, con- 
ditions changed. Skunk fur became fashionable, and commanded 
a good price. Within a short time the skunks almost disappeared. 
When this check on their increase was removed, the snapping 
turtles hatched in great numbers When their numbers had been 
properly controlled by the destruction of a large portion of their 
eggs, their food supply was adequate, but when their numbers 
greatly increased, the supply proved insufficient. 


Finally, through force of circumstances, the turtles added duck- 
lings to their fare until the few ducks that refused to leave the 
marsh paid the penalty of their persistence by rarely bringing to 
maturity more than one or two young. At last, there came about 
a depreciation in the value of skunk pelts, with a corresponding 
loss of interest on the part of the trapper, so that the progeny of 
the surviving skunks congregated at the old beach and devoured 
the eggs that had enjoyed a brief period of prosperity. This, 
coupled with the destruction of the turtles by market hunters, 
attracted more ducks, and the old marsh became a populous center 
for game birds. 


It is well known that foxes, raccoons and opossums likewise 
«enjoy the eggs and young of turtles. 


The British naturalist, Charles Elton, cites? an illuminating in- 
stance of the effect on game of wholesale predator destruction. In 
Norway there is a bird called the willow grouse. In early years 
these willow grouse used to multiply periodically and every three 
or four years cach sportsman get a fine bag. After these good 
years, the grouse used to die off from disease because they had 
become so crowded. At the same time, the Norwegians had a 
great drive to wipe out birds and animals of prey—eagles, foxes, 
martens and other fur animals. As the birds and predatory mam- 
mals have become scarcer, it has been noticed that the epidemics 
emong willow grouse have become worse and worse. Instead of 
more and better willow grouse populations having been produced 
ty protection, the stock has become progressively more diseased. 
Ii was suggested that the reason for this greater mortality was this: 
when a grouse became sick with coccidiosis, it weakened and flew 
less readily, and was thus easier to catch. As a result, in the old 
days the predators used to catch the sick ones more readily than 
the healthy birds, and so prevented disease from becoming too 
severe, except after the birds had become very abundant. 


While makiny a detailed study of the habits of the ruffed grouse 
in Minnesota, Dr. Ralph T. King discovered that not all the animals 
commonly suspected of being hostile to the grouse actually are. 
On the other hand, those which have been least suspected often 
ao the most damage. This keen observer found the chipmunk an 
enemy of the grouse. The little striper evidently thinks grouse 
eggs make fine marbles. It rolls them from the nest, plays with 
them and hides them, usually without breaking the eggs. On one 
ccasion King found a grouse nest with twelve eggs. Next morn- 
ng they were gone. Suspecting a chipmunk, he searched about 
nd found all iwelve. 


Now the fox, while fond of grouse, finds it much easier to dine 
n chipmunks. Not only are they far more numerous, but they 


2 Exploring the Animal World, p. 89 
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cannot take to the air as can a grouse when pursued. That foxes 
can and do destroy chipmunks is amply demonstrated by finding 
their remains in the stomachs and droppings of foxes. If we study 
the simple food chain below, we are at once made aware of the 
importance of considering these interrelationships: The chipmunk 
is a predator of grouse, the fox is 6 predator of both chipmunk and 
grouse. But the chipmunks are far more numerous than foxes, 
perhaps 200 times as numerous in a given area. Inasmuch as the 
fox destroys more of these ground squirrels than grouse, it might 
well be argued that the fox is not only entitled to a few grouse, 
but further, an actual asset to the grouse by its destruction of a 
far more poentially dangerous predator of.the game bird. 


Recently two Utah game managers reported* on their sage grouse 
survey. They relate one instance of ground squirrels killing young 
sage grouse, leaving only three or four chicks from a covey of 
fourteen. Ground squirrels also prey upon other game species and 
poultry. Coyotes and desert foxes take an appreciable toll of 
these ground squirrels and thus lessen predation upon desirable 
birds. Inasmuch as ground squirrels are several hundred times as 
rumerous as the large predators, might we not rightly argue that 
these furbearers are an actual asset to the game they are accused 
of destroying? 


The lessons here pointed out sre obvious. The examples just 
cited are simple and easily followed, but others are more com- 
plicated and sometimes difficult to fathom. Shrews, small mouse- 
like creatures which abound in suitable cover throughout the 
country, have been known to destroy the eggs of ground-nesting 
birds. Some of these bird species have eggs as large as those of 
the quail. The bob-white quail is America’s most beloved game 
bird. If it is shown that shrews are predators of these birds, 
through destruction of their eggs, how can we hope to control 
shrews other than by the encouragement of predatory species, 
which are known to destroy large numbers of these little mam- 
mals? 


Value to Game Species 

We have seen that wholesale destruction of predatory species 
coes not often accomplish the anticipated end results of favoring 
game increase. The disturbance of Nature’s equilibrium sets in 
operation a host of unlooked-for consequences. Each animal in 
an ecological complex is closely related to its neighbors, the whole 
making up an elastic web which, if but slightly disturbed, makes 
for great, and frequently grave, consequences. 


(Continued on Page 30) 


3 Utah Agr. Exp. Sta., Misc. Publ. 1°, 1933. 
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This chart, prepared by the author, largely absolves the skunk of the charge of 
being a heavy destroyer of game. 
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“Old Grumpy’’ 


OW old Grumpy Davis is not a lazy 

man. Oh, everybody accuses him of 
indolence, says he hasn’t an ounce of spirit, 
a grain of energy. But I’ve a few things to 
say about the matter, then let the reader 
judge for himself. We'll be giving Grumpy 
a break that way. Personally, I like Grumpy, 
and don’t think there’s a lazy bone in his 
body. There’s only a lot of grey matter re- 
posing beneath his occipital. 


Take that hunt our gang had up in Monroe 
County in the Pocono mountains. The coun- 
try was the laurel-infested, swampy, scrubby 
Little Bushkill district a few miles south of 
Peck’s Pond. The mountains there are a 
jungle—nothing less. And Old Grumpy? He 
stormed through that mess (stormed I said, 
for he was tireless) and all that daywhe 
didn’t get a shot at a deer. Did he grumble? 
No! Next day he was out again, battling 
jaurel so thick he had to craw! on hands and 
knees. Do you call such a man lazy? I should 
say not! 


Some people judge the work of others in 
the light of their own opinions as to just 
what constitutes work. There is the root of 
ali the trouble. That's why they took down 
on Grumpy. 


Now probably the reader has never been 
in the Pocono mountain country, much less 
at Olid Grumpy’s homestead. So let me teil 
WOU. sss 


Old Grumpy lives in a little farmhouse 
near Peck’s Pond. It’s a little, frame house, 
flanked with a wintergreen still shack, a barn, 
and a house with a cresent hole in the door. 
There’s only a little clearing about the house, 
then there’s a forest of mixed birches and 
evergreens. The little clearing is rock-strewn; 
there’s only a small truck patch, wire fenced 
to keep out deer, cottontails and snowshoes. 
An old wel! stands beside the house and a 
dilapidated pail as leaky as a seive hangs 
over it. An old hand plow, red with rust, 
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stands before the barn, and usually there is 
a Model T of 1924 vintage beside it. Which 
all is quite typical of a Pocono moutaineer’s 
homestead. 


Grumpy’s wife can often be seen about the 
place, engaged in household drudgery, and if 
you rumble by in a car on the cracked 
macadam road Grumpy’s fourteen offsprings 
will stare wide-eyed from the finger-marked 
front window. 


Old Grumpy will not be in evidence. Not 
unless it’s meal time, or evening siesta. If 
it’ be summer Grumpy will be somewhere 
on a stream, fishing and fur prospecting. 
Fall, he’ll be hunting. Winter, he’ll be trap- 
ping; Spring, fishing. 

“Grumpy. there’s a lawn to mow,” his wife 
will say. 


“All right, Martha. Oney I’m darned if I 
kin do it today. My back is killin’ me. Git 
one uh the kids.” 


In the fall of the year Old Grumpy takes 
in boarders In fact the hunter-boarders are 
his main means of livelihood. He acts as 
guide for the hunters, and a better guide 
doesn’t exist. He knows every stump from 
Lord’s Valley to Effort Mountain—and every 
animal that’s apt to be hiding behind the 
stumps. That’s how I got acquainted with 
Old Grumpy. I was one of the boarders. 


The first night of hunting season we gath- 
ered for a wind fest in Old Grumpy’s log- 
stove heated kitchen. Grumpy is serious. 
“We've got a big job tomorrow, boys.” 





*‘We'’ve got a big job tomorrow, boys.’’ 
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“I got that buck’’, said Dad Keyes. 


We are curious. “What’s up?” 

“We're gonna drive the swamp.” 
“Uh-huh!” 

“T’ll lead the drive an’ the kids ‘ll drive 


with me. T’ll station youse guys along the 
ridges.” 


We nod. 


“Remember, don’t shoot unless you see a 
deer. With horns. None uh this practice 
poppin’ at squirrels or cottontails.” He lighted 
his aged, charred briar and added: “Cause I 
ain’t gonna stomp through these laurels and 
scrub oaks just fer fun.” 


I got a good stand the following day, on a 
rock cliff, overlooking a little marsh. Deer 
trails streaked away in all directions. At 
noon four does thumped by; at three in the 
afternoon two more does. Not a buck. But 
I heard much shooting—those thrill-inspiring, 
hollow cracks from the depths of the forest— 
and I was confident that our party had bag- 
ged several bucks. 


That evening Old Grumpy looked as if 
he had been in a battle. His clothing was 
torn and shreddy, splashed with mud; he 
was cut and bruised. His kids—they were 
all back, he had a roll call—had just enough 
energy left to drag listlessly to their bunks. 
Old Grumpy crept into the barn and re- 


turned much refreshed, and smelling strong. 


The party had two bucks. 

But there is an interesting tale... 

“I got that buck!” said Dad Keyes, an- 
other hunter, apropos of an experience he 
had had. ‘I’m sure I got him. Blood splashed 
all over the place where he stood. Too bad 
there was no snow on the ground.” 

Old Grumpy left the lantern-light for the 
darkness of the next room. He soon return- 
ed—in hunting outfit, carrying his rifle. “Let's 
go,” he remarked. 


“Let’s go, you say? Where?” 
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“After that buck. I can trail him, snow 
or no snow—if he’s hit.” 


Dad Keyes was incredulous. “Not tonight, 
in this cold, in that woods—” 


“If he dies that meat will spoil. Tomorrow 
might be too late.” 


“Holy smokes!” expostulated Dad Keyes. 
“But I couldn’t even find the place in the 
dark.” 


“were you at your stand when you fired, 
Dad?” 


“Sure I was.” 
“Then lei’s go.” 


“But we'll break our necks stumbling 
through that woods tonight.” 


“I’ve got a couple of grade A flashlights.” 


Dad Keyes paused to think But he could 
grasp hold of no further excuses. Reluctantly 
he slipped into his hunting harness: Being a 
good friend of Dad Keyes I was dragged in 
on the party. A vision of a good bunk haunt- 
ed me—a vision replete with the godly 
warmth of regular army blankets—but I 
plunged out into the cold, starry night, As 
the cold hit us Dad Keyes murmured a dis- 
gruntled, “Gee whiz. . .” 


It was four miles to the stand where Dad 
Keyes had been—four miles of rooty trail, 
rocks, hillsides covered with birch saplings 
that snapped ears and hands partially-numb- 
ed with cold. Of course there was light, but 
a flashlight is a meagre substitute for Old 
Sol. A forest at night is hostile, like a giant 
unseen enemy. 

And be it known that to keep up with 
Old Grumpy on a forest trail is a herculean 
task. He takes big strides, and takes them 
often. He also has an amazing faculty for 
smelling his way in the dark without collid- 
ing with the little twigs and branches that 
an ordinary woodsman must contend with. 

Arriving at the stand, huffing and puffing: 
“Here-we-are-at-last,” sighed Dad Keyes. 

“Yep,” chimed Old Grumpy, fresh as a 
daisy. “Now where was that deer. . .?” 


“First, 


Dad Keyes scratched his skull. 
where’n hell am I?” 
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‘‘He thrashed madly about in the brush, trying 
valiantly to rise.’’ 


“At your stand.” 
“But which way is the river?” 
Old Grumpy pointed. 


“Oh. Then this way .” Dad Keyes 
indicated with a cold-numbed hand. 


Old Grumpy started out; we followed. “I 
know exactly where that dear run would be,” 
Grumpy said. 


A few minutes thrashing down through a 
clump of laurels, then Old Grumpy began 
searching about on a narrow deer trail. Dad 
Keyes and I stood by, shivering and gazing 
lazily about in the darkness, wishing for a 
log fire and a bunk Suddenly Old Grumpy 
sighed: “Ah!” Like Sherlock Holmes, he took 
off on a trail. “Blood,” he cried, and like a 
bloodhound set out on the scent. We follow- 
ed. 


“You did get a hit, Dad. A good hit. 
“Yeah, but we might trail him for miles.” 


“He’s a big one, worth trailing.” Then: 
“Ah, here he left the trail.” After thrashing 
through a thicket: ‘“He’s headed for the 
swamp.” 


“He would,” said Dad. 


What _ followed is a nightmare. Now I sit 
by a fire, and it is good and warm. Coffee 
and cigarettes are within my grasp; cushions 
and radio dials and foot stools invite me to 
accept the creature comforts of modern civi- 
lization. Yet I shiver and am uneasy. Mem- 
ories—bitter memories—act that way. Ah, 
the cold! the swamp! the stinging brush! 
Wearly, endless miles! The sleeping sky, cold 
and merciless, with the northern lights a 
pale glow above the still forest! 


Old Grumpy was tireless. Again and again 
Dad Keyes and I begged rest. “But we’re get- 
ting near now—look here, this big splash of 
blood.” 


“Ye gods! Ye gods! How can a deer lose 
so much blood and still go on?” Dad Keyes 
demanded desperately. 
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But there were more miles to come. Dawn 
crept into the east. It grew still colder. A 
grey haze succeeded darkness and soon a red 
ball flushed the tips of distant evergreens. 
And then Old Grumpy cried: “There he is!” 


The buck wasn’t dead, but he was down. 
He thrashed madly about in the brush, try- 
ing valiantly to rise, his shattered hindquar- 
ters dripping blood. Old Grumpy raised his 
.30-06; then a boom and it was ended. 


Dad Keyes and I were too tired to be 
elated. Rest, rest, we wanted rest. But Old 
Grumpy wouldn’t allow a moment. He gutted 
the buck, hung him on two poles. “I know a 
short cut back to camp,” he said. “It’s only 
five miles.” 


I said nothing, but my heart was with Dad 
Keyes when he sighed: “Oh-h-h .. .” 


Five miles can be longer than the long, 
long trail. Those five miles were just such 
miles. When we arrived at camp Dad and I 
wanted to hear nothing of the trip, or hunt- 
ing for that matter. Sleep, sleep—we wanted 
sleep, and we lost no time getting to bed. 
But even as I undressed Old Grumpy was 
hitting back for the woods. He was going 
to help on a drive. 


I remained over one day after deer season. 
I arose at seven and Old Grumpy was bask- 
ing in the sun before the cabin. His wife 
and kids were busy with the washing that 
had been neglected during deer season. Sud- 
denly, “Grumpy, how about hangin’ up the 
washline?” 


Old Grumpy stirred uneasily. “All right, 
Martha,” he replied. “Oney darn my arms 
hurt too much to do any stretchin’. Let one 
uh the kids do it.” 


And before I left for home Old Grumpy 
was on the trail, a pack of traps on his back. 
There was a wild gleam in his eyes as he 
disappeared into the forest. 


That’s all I’m going to say. Old Grumpy 
is, or is not, lazy. I leave it all up to you. 
I still think he’s long both on ambition and 
brains. 
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‘Old Grumpy’s Homestead.’’ 











‘You won't get them by standing around and 
chewing the fat.’’ 


HERE is no sport to which the maxim 

“live and learn” more readily applies 
than shooting. I feel quite sure that is the 
primary reason why hunters have such a 
good time together. The vast majority 
thoroughly enjoy swapping stories and re- 
lating their personal experiences in the out 
of doors; and, to me, partridge shooting is a 
sport where realization is betetr than antici- 
pation. A vote of thanks to those individuals 
who have given me a lot of the information 
herein contained. 

The ruffed grouse is still an enigma to the 
scientists. I understand that Mr. Gardiner 
Bump, New York Superintendent of Game, 
will shortly publish a book on the life history 
of the grouse. I heartily recommend the pur- 
chase of it to you, sight unseen, if you are an 
enthusiastic partridge shooter. 

I know of no other game bird that is a 
better example of protective mimicry and 
coloration. On wet and cold days you oc- 
casionally see them fluffed up squatting 
under a bush like bantam hens. At other 
times they appear almost snake-like, with 
neck elongated to what would seem to be 
the breaking point. They are reluctant to 
move from the first position but will leave 
the ground quickly when in the latter pose; 
very often assuming it immediately upon 
alighting in a tree. Normal proportions are 
most common with contracted tail that in- 
stantly expands when they are alarmed. Thus 
far I have not been able to conclude what 
effect, if any, various ground positions bear 
to the flight. 

There is a very distinct color variation in 
partridges. The light colored, gray or birch 
partridge is supposedly native to Canada 
and has filtered into the northern states, 
whereas the brown bird is more common in 
the southern states. This may be a correct 
statement, but my experience has been to 
find them pretty well mixed up. They vary 
markedly in color, size and weight. Grouse 
will weigh anywhere from one to two pounds, 
the average being twenty-four ounces. 

How can you differentiate the cock from 
the hens? The answer is you can’t every 
time without sexing them. Arthur Allen, in 
an article entitled “Sex Rhythm in the Ruffed 
Grouse”, outlines the general characteristics 
of the male and female rather clearly and 
concisely. “All female measurements average 
less, particularly the tail, which is nearly an 
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inch shorter. If this were all, a small male 
might pass for a large female, because 
both birds wear ruffs, though these are much 
smaller in the females, and females show 
the same range of color variations as the 
males. A fairly conspicuous color difference, 
however, is that of the breast which, in the 
females, is pinkish brown and not crossed by 
the short black (or brown) feathers of the 
fore part of the ruff. In the males, on the 
other hand, the ruff is indicated across the 
breast, even when the long lateral feathers 
are retracted, as a line of much darker 
feathers. The black band on the tail is never 
solid and continuous across the tail of the 
female, being interrupted or broken up on 
the two central feathers. The majority of 
males, on the other hand, have the band 
continuous on the middle feathers, though 
in at least ten percent it resembles that of 
the female” 

It is safe to say that a hen pheasant will 
lie better than a cock bird will. I should 
like to know if the male and female grouse 
differ to any extent as far as their actions are 





“If it is late in the season hunt closer to ever- 
greers than you would ordinarily.’’ 


concerned when hunted. If this subject in- 
terests you, take a bird to someone who can 
readily show you how to sex it without spoil- 
ing the meat; keep track of your findings 
for a couple of seasons and be good enough 
to let me know the results. 


On rare occasions they band together, and 
I have heard of two authentic cases where 
one hundred and fifty or more birds have 
been seen in a flock. Grouse disease subjects 
the birds to a cycle. It is interesting to note 
that last year there was no open season on 
grouse in the entire area comprising the 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, whereas 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Conecticut and New York all had an 
open season of a month or more. Weather 
conditions and disease help and_ hinder 
game more than man can ever attempt 
to do. Just remember that you are dealing 
with a pretty strange bird to begin with. 

Anybody’s prime requisite for partridge 
shooting should be the most careful selec- 
tion of a shooting partner. Shooting ducks, 
quail and doves with a fellow is quite differ- 
ent from accompanying him in the brush 
where you cannot see him: eighty percent 
of the time. For this very reason many 
hunters prefer to shoot grouse alone. How- 
ever, therc is no substitute for a shooting 
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partner, it is real companionship, and often 
a bird that jumps in front of one gun will 
give the other fellow a nice crossing shot. 


I can’t quite understand why woodcock 
and partridge are invariably mentioned in 
the same breath. Woodcock are not as good 
to eat; much easier to kill, and have entirely 
different habits from the grouse. You will 
find them in the same covers occasionally, 
but if you prefer partridge shooting, con- 
centrate on spotting partridge covers. There 
are many.such places that will never harbor 
a woodcock. Last year I picked up just five 
woodcock and almost five times that many 
grouse. If a country is known to contain 
grouse you don’t have to trek miles and 
miles to find them, but you won’t get them 
by standing around and chewing the fat 
either. 


Without a doubt, food is the governing 
factor in any cover. If you are just driving 
along on the back roads, look for alder 
swales, clumps of white birch and poplar, 
sprouting woodlots, hedgerows, lanes flanked 
by grown-over fence lines, small valleys 
running down from wooded hillsides, brushy 
corners in fields, thorn apple trees, old or- 
chards, overgrown stone walls and beech 
woods. If you find it is a lean year for beech- 
nuts, eliminate that type of cover for the 
season. If any of these spots are near a 
stand of hemlock your chances of finding 
birds are greatly increased. If I were asked 
what the grouse’s basic food was during the 
open season in our section, my answer 
would be “thorn apples.” Some of the foods 
found in their crops are barberries, black- 
berries, elderberries, poison ivy berries, wild 
grapes, apples, sumac seeds, grasshoppers, 
crickets, hemlock cones, beechnuts, bitter- 
sweet, wild parsnip leaves, sheep sorrel and 
clover. They feed on many other things in- 
cluding a long list of buds and _ insects. 
Clover leaves seem to be a favorite food 
and I am told that the old lumber roads in 
Minnesota and in northern Michigan affcrd 
excellent shooting because the grouse come 
to feed on the clover that has seeded itself 
from the hay taken into the camps. The 
teams thoroughly fertilize the center of the 
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“I am quite convinced that partridges have 
definite flyways.’” 
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roads and the result is a first class partridge 
dining hall. 

Don’t waste time in jungles even though 
they look A-1l. Nature provided these places 
for a definite purpose. If it is late in the 
season hunt closer to evergreens than you 
would ordinarily, and if possible closer to 
lakes, ponds and brooks. Cold nights move 
the birds off knolls and side hills down into 
warmer spots. You will find that certain 
covers will hold birds every year, just as 
certain pools harbor fish continually. Your 
partridge covers should be treated like a 
pack of hounds. Eliminate one or two each 
vear and add a few to your repertoire. 


If you haven’t hunted a prospective cover 
before, look. it over carefully and map out 
a plan before you enter, paying particular 
attention to the lay of the land. Invariably 
partridges will fly uphill and head for ever- 
greens. It may require two or three visits to 
a cover to find out the best method of hunting 
it. Bear in mind that it is almost impossible 
to head wild game. Deer will run around 
beaters; foxes may be temporarily turned 
when running in front of hounds, but will 
immediately return to their original line, and 
coveys of quail will rise and fly directly 
over the heads of dogs and gunners if the 
best cover is in that direction. If a grouse 
beats it for a particular spot one day, you 
can be reasonably sure he will try to do 
the same thing the next time you jump him. 
You should capitalize on your previous ob- 
servations by changing your tactics. I am 
quite convinced that partridges have definite 
flyways. This fact was confirmed when I 
found dead birds on successive years that 
had attempted to fly through a glass en- 
closed porch that had been open all summer. 
Undoubtedly they had flown through there 
during the summer and early fall. Grouse 
paths of flight are not to be confused with 
the so called crazy season, which is not a 
subject for discussion in this article. 


After you have decided upon the method 
of hunting 9 cover, under no condition devi- 
ate from your original plan without having 
a further conference with your partner. 
Don’t say to him once in the cover, “just a 
minute while I go over here a ways.” Such 
a remark means nothing, and one little circle 
may lead to another until you are both 
hopelessly mixed up and in danger of shoot- 
ing one another if a bird jumps. Proceed at 
an even pace approximately thirty-five yards 
apart; and a long and short whistle every few 
seconds, to be answered by the other fellow 
in the same manner, will define your respec- 
tive positions. Being left handed, I prefer to 
hold my gun with the left hand just below 





“Occasionally you will run across what I term a 
creeper.’’ 
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the trigger guard and the butt of the stock 
resting on my hip. The barrels always point 
upward if carried in this manner, and the 
right hand is entirely free to part obstruc- 
tions ahead. If the cover is open enough so 
you can walk along holding the*gun in a 
ready skect position, so much the better. 
Talking or yelling to one another at any 
time is a cardinal sin. Partridges seem to 
have a definite dislike for the human voice. 
They will run from it and jump way ahead; 
they are wild enough without this added 
advantage. 


The question of pace is always a bone 
of contention. Naturally the country is a 
governing factor, combined with the indi- 
vidual’s ability. Occasionally you will run 
across what I term a creeper. You can draw 
your own conclusions as to how he gets most 
of his birds. His methods are his own busi- 
ness, but most of us hunt birds for the 
thrill that only a successful wing shot can 
give. The creeper does not belong to the 
slow or fast school. I am a proponent of 
the fast school which does not mean racing 
through covers. A good even pace should 
be maintained at all times. By doing so you 
will not allow yourself to build up excessive 
excitement within and consequently become 
tense. You will remain constantly alert and 





“I will cast my vote with the no-dog clan.’’ 


ready for the business at hand. The more 
good territory covered, the more birds started, 
and the additional chances afforded will com- 
pensate you for the one you might have had 
if you had been moving at a slower rate of 
speed. 


I think that the generally accepted esti- 
mate of one grouse dog in a thousand is 
highly conservative. I am fond of bird dogs, 
love to watch them work, and have had the 
privilege of shooting over one in a thousand. 
However, when it comes to partridge shoot- 
ing, I will cast my vote with the no dog 
clan. There are certain days when grouse 
will lie well to a dog, but on those same 
days you can approach the birds more close- 
ly too. A good dog will road a bird a long 
way, and often nail him in a particularly 
attractive ground cover, giving you a nice 
shot and dead bird, but this is not common, 
and if you had not had a dog you probably 
would have jumped the bird before he 
reached his haven. Furthermore, you could 
have covered additional ground which might 
have yielded more birds. Fine dog work is a 
“thing of beauty and a joy forever,” but a 
successful snap shot gives me a thrill that 
can never be rivaled by grassing a bird 
over a dog. A good retriever is an asset 
but not essential. 

















































‘“‘All weathers are good to those who love the 
open air.’’ 


After shooting at a grouse, keep your 
eye on it just as long as you possibly can. 
If you downed him, go directly to the spot 
where you think he fell, don’t wait thinking 
another bird might get up and you may be 
lucky enough to get two. Make sure of one 
first; if it is not at the supposed spot, and 
there is no wind, stand still and listen for 
several seconds. If you can’t locate your bird 
running in the leaves, he is probably close 
to you. Make a thorough search paying 
particular attention to holes, the base of 
boulders and brush piles. Another reason for 
immediately proceeding to the spot where 
you thought your bird fell is that he may 
have received a glancing pellet on the neck 
or head which appeared to knock the bird 
end over end. If such is the case, the bird 
will often hit the ground, recover and im- 
mediately jump up again apparently unhurt. 
If the bird goes on after your blessing of 
two barrels, watch the line of flight for a 
few seconds to see if any feathers are drift- 
ing earthward. Late one evening we were 
walking along a bank that flanked an alder 
swale on the edge of which was an old apple 
tree. The plan was to go to the far end of 
the run and hunt it back toward the way 
we had come. This had formerly proved 
to be the proper way to hunt the cover. My 
gun was in the crotch of my arm, when a 
bird suddenly hopped out of the apple tree 
and headed for the high wooded bank on 
the opposite side. He was a long shot by the 
time I swung into action but absolutely in 
the open. The bird never wavered from his 
course, and I was silently cursing myself for 
not being clways on the alert, when we no- 
ticed a very few fine feathers. The chances 
of starting the bird again seemed favorable 
and if plans materialized this time he 
would go into the old coat. As it turned 
out, plans were not necessary; the bird was 
stone dead not ten feet from where we 
marked it down. He was hit low behind 
with just three pellets of number nine soft. 
Unquestionably a number of dead birds are 
left behind because hunters think they have 
missed them, and therefore don’t follow up. 
There are fellows who slam at the whir of 
a wing or the flash of a bird. Unfortunately, 
this habit is growing instead of waning. The 
supporting argument always is that, if you 
don’t, you will get “skunked”. The results of 
this practice are dead men, crippled game 
and a growing aggravation of the farmer 
sportsman problem. If you just have to shoot 
where you think the bird is, or where you 
last saw it, leave it for another day. 

What type of weather is ideal for partridge 
shooting? Rather than answer that question, 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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SELF SELECTION OF FALL AND WINTER 


T has been a common practice on com- 

mercial game farms to feed a prescribed 
grain mixture to semimature ringneck pheas- 
ants (Phasianus colchicus torquatus) during 
the fall and winter months. The mixture is 
usually composed of certain cereal grains, 
and sometimes legumes, in definite propor- 
tions. The wild pheasant eats whatever avail- 
able feed best suits him. His cosmopolitan 
feeding habits and dietary likes and dis- 
likes have been reported by several investi- 
gators. A review of their findings may be 
found in previous paper (Skoglund, 1939). 


The purpose of the work reported here 
was to determine the feed preferences of 
ringneck pheasants wintering under con- 
fined conditions. The information made avail- 
able by such a study should be valuable as 
a check on recommended grain mixtures and 
might also suggest improvements or the de- 
sirability of allowing birds to select their 
own grain diet. 


Experimental Procedure 


Two groups of 8-week-old ringneck pheas- 
ants, each group consisting of 50 males and 
50 females, were placed in two similar half- 
acre fields equipped with the usual comple- 
ment of shelters, feed hoppers, and water 
fountains. The fields were covered with a 
dense timothy sod that had been mowed only 
along the fence and down a few narrow 
strips through the main portions. Two other 
groups of 20 birds each, of similar age and 
sex, were placed in 10-by-12-foot colony 
brooder houses with wire-floored sunporches 
attached. All birds had been raised on 28 
percent prctein all-mash diets as described in 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin 389 (1940). 


The four groups of birds were fed a 24 
percent protein mash during the first 8 weeks 
of the experiment. Thereafter they were fed 
the 19 percent protein Penn State Chicken 
Laying Mash as described previously (Skog- 
lund, 1939). 


One field group and one colony-house 
group were fed the following free-choice 
grain ration: coarse-cracked yellow corn, 
wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat, and soybeans. 
Each grain was fed in a separate compart- 
ment of the feed hoppers. 


The other field and colony-house groups 
were fed the grain mixture developed in 
1938-39 (Skoglund, 1939). The formula of this 
mixture is: 


Coarse-cracked yellow corn...... 100 pounds 
DROS. we vk cae en hs 60k s cee 100 pounds 
ee sp cwcu LE NE Sg Bh 50 pounds 
SONNE reine voc cn cubed veteeuel 50 pounds 
GE 5s soi ss cece kok eee 50 pounds 

TO om ea arc ee teh nae .. 350 pounds 


The pheasants were weighed individually 
on August 7, 1939, when they were selected 


*Paper No. 20 from the Pennsylvania Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit. Fish and Wildlife Service 
(U. 8S. Department of the Interior), The Pennsylvania 
State College, Pennsylvania Game Commission, and 
the American Wildlife Institute cooperating. 

Authorized for publication on August 23, 1940 as 
Paper No. 986 in the journal series of the Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural Experiment Station. 

**Now Assistant Poultry Husbandryman, University 
of Delaware 
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and placed on experiment, and at 8-week 
intervals thereafter until they were 32 weeks 
old. Feed consumption was recorded weekly. 


Since the colony-house groups were main- 
tained principally to show whether rigid 
confinement without access to vegetation and 
soil would seriously affect the choice of diet 
of the birds on the free-choice ration, only 
growth and free-choice selection data are 
given for them. 


Results 


Growth.—Table 1 shows the average 
weights of the birds, based on calculated 
weighted averages of the sexes. All weight 
differences were slight and completely in- 
signifiicant The heavier final weights of the 
colony-house groups are of interest but of 
little significance because the number of birds 
involved was very small. 


As it is impossible to select experimental 
groups composed of birds identical in weight, 
it is useful to measure weight differences by 
means of gains as well as actual weights. 
Table 2 gives the average gains in weight, 
expressed in both grams and percents. Here 
differences are again slight and insignificant. 
The maximum total difference in weight in- 
crease was 28 grams, or only 1 ounce. 


Feed Consumption. — Feéd consumption, 
calculated on a 100-bird basis, is shown in 
table 3. This table also indicates the relative 
proportions of mash and grain, expressed in 
percent, which were consumed in 4-week 
periods and during the entire experiment. 
There was a very rapid shift from mash to 
grain. In fact, grain-consumption increase 
was quite noticeable after the first week of 
the experiment. At the end of 8 weeks, grain 
constituted more than 90 percent of the total 
feed consumption. Birds that were fed on 
the mixed grain ate more mash during every 
4-week period, but in six of the eight periods 
they ate a smaller amount of the total feed 
consumed than did the birds allowed free 
choice. The total feed consumed during the 
32 weeks of the experiment was 286 pounds 
less for 100 birds, or 2.86 pounds less for 
each bird in the grain-mixture group. Though 
not a large difference, this does constitute 
an advantage for the grain-mixture system 
of feeding. 


Feed Consumption Efficiency. — Just as 
simple weights do not always tell the whole 
story of growth, so feed consumption alone 
fails to complete the picture of ration effi- 
ciency. A composite relationship of feed con- 
sumption and growth measures well the use 
to which feed is put. Feed consumption 
efficiency, as measured by pounds of feed 
required to produce a pound of gain, is 
shown in table 4. It took 2.62 pounds less 
feed to produce 1 pound of increase in body 
weight for the birds fed the mixed grains 


TABLE 1.—Growth of ringneck pheasants: weighted average of sexes 


Feeding system and location 8 weeks* 
Free choice—field ................. 476 
Grain mixture—field .............. 452 


Free choice—colony house ......... 496 
Grain mixture—colony house 505 


Average weight in grams 


16 weeks 24 weeks 32 weeks 40 weeks 
971 1140 1144 1164 
999 1169 1158 1170 

1015 1116 1139 1298 
994 1117 1209 1288 


*Average weights at beginning of experiment. 


TABLE 2.—Weight gains of ringneck pheasants: weighted average of sexes 


Feeding system and location 8-16 weeks 
Free choice—field .............:. 495 
Grain mixture—field ............ 546 


Free choice—colony house ....... 520 


Grain mixture—colony house .... 489 
8-16 weeks 
Free choice—field ................ 104 
Grain mixture—field ............ 121 
Free choice—colony house ...... 105 
Grain mixture—colony house . 97 


*Percent of original weights at beginning of experiment. 


Average gains in grams 
16-24 weeks 24-32 weeks 32-40 weeks Total 


169 4 20 688 
170 -11 11 716 
101 23 159 803 
123 92 79 783 


Average gains in percent* 
16-24 weeks 24-32 weeks 32-40 weeks Total 


35 1 4 144 
38 -2 2 159 
20 5 32 162 
24 18 16 155 
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TABLE 3.—Mash, grain and total feed consumption per 100 birds in field groups. 


Age Free Choice 

in weeks Mash _ Grain Total Mash 
pounds 

8-12 209 100 309 199 
12-16 101 230 331 159 
16-20 27 326 353 28 
20-24 29 383 412 31 
24-28 11 425 436 15 
28-32 18 420 438 20 
32-36 8 491 499 41 
36-40 14 409 423 65 
Total .... 417 2784 3201 558 


TABLE 4.—Feed consumption efficiency: 
pounds of feed to produce a pound of gain. 





Age in weeks Free choice Grain mixture 





8-16 5.87 5.36 
16-24 20.68 20.32 
24-32 873.00 loss* 
32-40 230.30 265.33 

Average 21.04 18.42 


*Birds in this group lost an average of 11 
grams per bird during this period. 





than for the pheasants allowed to make their 
own choice. Thus the less restricted diet was 
not utilized so efficiently as the more re- 
stricted. 


Individual Grain Consumption. — The 
amounts and percentages of the various 
grains consumed by the free-choice diet 
groups are listed in table 5. In both groups 
the grains were preferred in the following 
order: corn, wheat, soybeans, buckwheat 
oats, and barley. The percentages of soybeans 
consumed increased in both groups as the 
experiment progressed, while other grains 
remained approximately the same. The grain 
diets that the birds formulated for themselves 
during the experimental period are presented 
here, as is the percentage composition of the 
prescribed grain mixture. 


Free Choice 




















Colony 
Grain Field group house group 
percent percent 
CORR 6. oi. can eee 36.79 40.05 
Whett-s ot .ssateecess 34.71 30.78 
Soyeme oS hdcin ss 11.74 13.82 
Buckwheat ......... 6.65 12.09 
Oat 96 ae 5.16 1.82 
BOP scare crass 4.95 1.44 
TORR. bans ce tauesas 100.00 100.00 
Prescribed 
Field and Colony 
Grain house groups 
percent 
COMME viatcitiamewnalte s aa wean Ae snes 28.57 
Wage a dees sks 28.57 
Buen enon. x RS iis 14.29 
Oath as ree Sk 14.29 
Davee oss ek eek wna ee 14.29 


Grain Mixture Free Choice Grain Mixture 


Grain Total Mash Grain Mash Grain 
pounds percent percent 
80 279 68 32 71 29 
209 368 31 69 43 57 
333 361 8 92 8 92 
361 392 7 93 8 92 
319 334 2 98 5 95 
366 386 4 96 5 95 
342 383 2 98 11 89 
347 412 3 97 16 84 
2357 2915 13 87 19 81 


A comparison of the grain consumption 
indicates that, if allowed to follow their own 
inclination, pheasants will eat more corn, 
about the same amount of wheat, and con- 
siderably less oats and barley than are pro- 


vided in the grain mixture. Further, soy- 
beans, which it takes them some time to 
desire, are relished if made available. There 
is no evidence, however, of any advantage 
in allowing free choice of ingredients if a 
diversified mixture is provided. It should be 
pointed out here that representative speci- 
mens of all groups, examined by members of 
the Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife Re- 
search Unit, were entirely satisfactory, being 
similar to each other and to wild birds in 
feathering and physical condition. 
Summary 

A 32-week fall and winter feeding experi- 
ment involving 120 female and 120 male ring- 
neck pheasants showed that: 

1. Pheasants allowed free choice of grains 
while being reared in a holding field regu- 
lated their grain diet as follows: 

(Continued on Page 28) 





Thousands of ringnecks are released annually. 
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The ringneck has become a great favorite with most hunters. 
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ACTS OF VANDALISM OR CARELESSNESS SUCH AS LETTING BARS 
DOWN AND FORGETTING TO REPLACE THEM IS ONE SURE WAY OF 
AROUSING THE FARMER’S IRE; AND IT MAKES HIM DOUBLY MAD IF 
HE HAS TO CHASE AROUND GATHERING HIS LIVESTOCK TOGETHER AFTERWARDS. 
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A PART OF HIS IN THE HOPE OF SCARING 
OUT A RABBIT CERTAINLY ISN'T GOING TO IMPROVE HIS FEELINGS 
ONE BIT, EITHER. (T'S ALL RIGHT TO TRY TO CAPTURE A RABBIT THAT 
SEEKS REFUGE UNDER A RAIL PILE WHEN IT IS CRIPPLED, BUT ONE 
HUMANE ACT DESERVES ANOTHER SO BE SURE TO PILE THE RAILS 
UP AGAIN. THE MORE RAIL PILES TORN DOWN AND NOT REPLACED 
THE LESS TERRITORY EVERYONE WILL HAVE TO HUNT UPON IN 
FUTURE YEARS. om oe 
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DEPREDATION, DON'T GET MAD RAT TUE 0 
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BOYS WILL BE BOYS, BUT ANY FULL GROWN MAN WHO INSISTS 


UPON FOLLOWING THE DICTATES OF HIS YOUTH SHOULD BE 
CHASED OFF FOR STEALING APPLES. 
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Deputy Protectors Get Training 


DEPUTY PROTECTORS GET TRAINING 


In order to better train and acquaint 
Deputy Game Protectors in Division “E” with 
the activities of the Commission, District 
Game Protectors have been instructed to hold 
at least two official business meetings with 
these officers each year at some convenient 
place in their respective districts. This plan 
has been very successful this year, and the 
Deputies have been grateful for the help it 
has given them. 


On August 4 a meeting of this kind was 
held by District Protector Edward L. Shields 
at Burglund’s Camp, Big Mill Creek, in the 
National Forest area of Elk County. It was 
an outstanding meeting because everybody 
expected to attend was there and the pro- 
gram was successfully carried through. 


The Game Code was discussed in a round 
table conference, being interpreted by the 
officers in charge. An address was delivered 
by Field Division Supervisor M. E. Sherman 
on the conduct of officers of the law, par- 
ticularly as it pertains to game protectors. 
It was instructive, illuminating, and well 
taken by all officers present. 


After the business meeting a pistol shoot 
was conducted by Game Protector Theodore 


President Roosevelt recently signed an 
Executive order designating 252 refuges ad- 
ministered by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
as Nationa’ Wildlife Refuges. The order af- 
fects all but 12 of the areas in the 13,635,000- 
acre system of bird and mammal sanctuaries 
that extends from Puerto Rico to Alaska 
and Maine to Hawaii. 


C. Carlson, who instructed the officers on 
the care, use, and need of the side-arm. 


Prizes were given for ratings. 


The following regular officers attended the 
meeting: District Protector Edward L. Shields 
in charge; Protector Theodore C. Carlson, 
assistant; Field Division Supervisor M. E. 
Sherman, visitor and speaker; Game Protec- 
tor William J. Brion, visitor; Game Protec- 
tors Lynn B. Rosenkrans and Elmer J. Turner 
assisted with the activities. Fish Warden 
Robert J. Crissman of Mt. Jewett, McKean 
County, attended and participated in the 
meeting; and last but not least the following 
named Deputy Game Protectors from Elk 
County attended: 


Burton Steis, Brandy Camp, Pa., Francis G. 
Brehm, Kersey, Pa., Milford Marsh, Wilcox, 
R.D., Pa., Lloyd Sallack, Johnsonburg, Pa., 
Clarence Wensel, Johnsonburg, Pa., Richard 
Eaton, Ridgway, Pa., J. Eldon Leidwinger, 
Ridgeway, Pa., George Berry, Benezett, Pa., 
Clifford Nichols, Wilcox, Pa., Paul Auman, 
St. Marys, Pa., and David Oldani, Byrnedale, 
Pa. The Commission greatly appreciates the 
interest shown by these officers.—M. E. Sher- 
man, Field Division Supervisor, Division “E.” 


The result of a survey conducted recently 
in Missouri shows that school children are 
more interested in birds than they are in 
people. Asked to check the subjects in which 
they were most interested 81% placed birds 
at the head of the list. Néxt in order they 
placed game animals, flowers ,trees, fish, fur- 
bearers, soil, people and water. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


New appointments announced by the Com- 
mission recently included ore for the office 
of Field Division Supervisor in Division A, a 
position which has been vacant since the 
death of the former supervisor, Frank A. 
Myers, and seven regular appointments of 
certain per diem employees, all students of 
the Commission’s Training School to various 
field positions. 


Merton J. Golden of Reading was appointed 
Field Division Supervisor for District A, hav- 
ing earned that promotion by having been 
high man in competitive examinations held 
for the position. Mr. Golden began service 


with the Commission as an Assistant Game 


Protector. on December 16, 1935. Later he 
served as Traveling Game Protector, District 
Game Protector, and on March 9, 1940, was 
appointed Acting Supervisor of Division A. 
Mr. Golden also served as a Deputy Game 
Protector prior to his official affiliation with 
the Department in 1935. 


Student officers who were maintained on a 
per diem basis in various field positions fol- 
lowing their graduation, and who were re- 
cently appointed regular salaried employees 
include: 

Samuel K. Weigel, Zelienople, to be Dis- 
trict Game Protector, Luzerne County, with 
headquarters at Kingston; Donald E. Miller, 
Hydetown, to be Game Protector specially 
assigned, with headquarters at Hydetown, 
Crawford County; Peter J. Filkosky, to be 
Game Protector specially assigned, Scranton, 
with headauarters at Coaldale, Schuylkill 
County; Levi R. Whippo, Wilcox, to be Game 
Protector specially assigned, with headquar- 
ters at Tidioute Warren County; Anthony 
J. Zaycosky, to be Game Protector specially 
assigned, headquarters at Vandergrift, West- 
moreland County; Raymond M. Sickles to be 
Game Protector Land Management with 
headquarters at Linesville, Crawford County; 
and Elmer J. Turner, to be Game Protector 
Land Management with headquarters at Me- 
hoopany, Wyoming County. 


A few weeks ago Michigan began an 
unique course in conservation education. The 
school which will travel by auto over the 


upper peninsula and cover 1,200 miles in the . 


ten days of its duration will have enrolled 
only teachers of nature study, biology and 
conservation subjects. The teachers will be 
taught by the technicians in charge of the 
various stations and points of interest visited 
on the tour. There will be no stopping at 
hotels or tourist cottages. Each night tents 
will be pitched and supper cooked over red 
hot coals. The courses and tour are under 
the sponsorship of the Western State and 
Central State Teachers Colleges of Michigan. 
This might be a fine suggestion for our 
State Federation to look into. 
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Judge Miller Presents Tract of Land to the Commission 





JUDGE MILLER 


The Hon. David Martin Miller, former 
Judge of Allegheny County, residing at Glen- 
shaw, Pa., offered to present as a gift to the 
Game Commission and sportsmen a tract of 
land containing 65.8 acres, situated near Glen- 
shaw, Allegheny County, for use as State 
Game Lands. His generous offer was ac- 
cepted with appreciation and gratitude by 
the Commission at its meeing July 11, 1940. 
In all probability title will have been con- 
veyed to the Commission by the time this 
account appears in print. 


When advised of the Commission’s accept- 
ance of the gift, Judge Miller wrote Execu- 
tive Director Gordon a letter which is in- 
dicative of his public-spirited attitude. A 
portion of his letter is here quoted: 


“I was very much pleased to learn that 
the offer of the tract of land at Glenshaw 
to the Game Commission of Pennsylvania 
for propagation and conservation pur- 
poses was accepted by the members of 
the Commission. Judging from the kindly 
and appreciative spirit of your letter, it 
must have been accepted by the mem- 
bers with appreciation and with thought 
that it will be useful for the purposes 
for which it is given and accepted. I am 
pleased to give the land to Pennsylvania 
and am as much gratified to give it as 
the Commission seems to receive it. 


“T hope it will be the means of giving to 
sportsmen and lovers of the outdoors 
much joy and pleasure. 


“Please thank every- member of the 
Commission for me.” 


This letter typifies Judge Miller’s breadth 
of vision and public spirited attitude. 


Judge Miller always maintained a keen 
interest in civic affairs having been elected 
a member of the School Board of Shaler 
Township upon reaching his majority. Sub- 
sequently having removed to the City of 
Pittsburgh he was elected as an Independent 
Republican to the Select Council of that 
city. 


He served as Assistant United States Dis- 
trict Attorney under D. B. Heiner during the 
McKinley administration and during the 
Roosevelt administration under James S. 
Young, later a Judge of the District Court. 


In 1903 with Messrs. Young and Reamer he 
formed the partnership of Young Miller & 
Reamer and engaged in the practice of law 
until Judge Young was appointed to the 
Common Pleas Court. Afterward he served 
as Assistant District Attorney for Allegheny 
County under William A. Blakeley. 


When the County Court of Allegheny 
County was created by Act of Legislature 
D. M. Miller was one of the Judges appointed 
by Governor Tener in June 1911. In Novem- 
ber of that year he was elected for a term 
of ten years and again for a second term in 


1921. At the close of his second term in 
January 1932 he retired from active service 
to live at his country home near Glenshaw 
in Shaler Township, within two miles of his 
birthplace. There with his flowers, fruit trees 
and the birds he has attracted to his grounds 
he has lived the life of a country gentleman. 


Judge Miller has always taken an active 
interest in the outdoors and camping. With 
his automobile trailer, moving picture camera 
and field glass he has been able to follow 
his outdoor pursuits with large interest to 
himself and his many friends. As a member 
of the Western Pennsylvania Audubon So- 
ciety he has served the society in various 
important capacities. 


Judge Miller was married to Olive Laugh- 
lin, formerly of Indiana, Pennsylvania, who 
with his daughter Elizabeth, a teacher in the 
Pittsburgh High Schools, and his son David 
share with him the pleasures of rural life. 


Although definite plans have not yet been 
made, it is probable that the tract will be 
used as a Game Propagation Area wherein 
no hunting will be permitted, but from which 
game may be trapped for stocking areas open 
to public hunting in Allegheny and other 
nearby counties. 


All members of the Commission for them- 
selves and sportsmen are pleased to make 
this public acknowledgment of Judge Miller’s 
generous act, and to extend to him the 


sincere appreciation which he so justly de- 
serves. 








The Pennsylvania Game Commission has 
been informed that a person purporting to be 
“S. A. Smith”, age between 43 and 45 years, 
black hair, dark brown eyes, 5’9” in height, 
weighing about 165 lIbs., and alleging to be 
an agent of the Smith’s Artists Attractions 
and an advanced agent for Barker Brothers 
Rodeo, recently committed fraudulent prac- 
ices in New York State, in connection with 
proposed sportsmen’s activities. 


We are informed that this individual con- 
acted a sportsmen’s organization at Port 


WARNING 
* 


Jervis, New York, and after making many 
promises to operate a cooperative sportsmen’s 
show, in which the sportsmen’s organizations 
were to share the profits, collected money 
under false pretense. In addition, Smith is 
alleged to have issued several worthless 


checks in connection with his activities in 
New York State. 


Subsequent investigation, we are informed, 
indicates that Smith has no connection what- 
soever with Barker Brothers nor any other 
similar organization. 


This warning is issued to sportsmen’s 
organizations or individuals in this Common- 
wealth who may be approached in a similar 
manner, in order that they may not be de- 
frauded similarly. 
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The Meyersdale Sportsmen’s Association, a newly formed Somerset County wildlife club was 
responsible for the display shown above which was exhibited at the county fair this year. The 
center of attraction constituted a metal tank holding several large brook trout, one of Pennsylvania’s 
native fishes, and the expense of putting on the show was defrayed by chancing off a fine shotgun. 


A county fair being the ideal place for sportsmen to meet and discuss common problems with 
farmers, the Meyersdale club secured leaflets of several kinds from the Game and Fish Commissions 
to hand out to those interested, and hunting season being just a few months away, the raffling off 





of the gun proved te be a financial success. 


When local landowners learned that the sportsmen’s group was propagating fifty ringneck 
pheasants for distribution in home territory, they pledged their support to the club and promised full 


cooperation with its members. 


Up te this time the Meyersdale Sportemen’s Association has confined its efforts to forming a 
strong organization, affiliating with the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs and seeking 
better relations with nearby groups. By choosing the county fair as their ‘‘coming out party’’. 
however, Meyersdale wildlife enthusiasts launched an active program to teach forest and game 
conservation and to stop the pollution of county streams. 


Committee members who spared neither time nor effort in making the fair display a success 
are: Harold Hoar, Lee Imler, Dave Weisel, Paul Christnr, Merle Tressler, Donald Reis, Dave 


Ellis, Artha Shumaker and John Livengood. 


FEDERAL AID PROJECTS 


The New York Conservation Commission 
has submitted plans to plant 400,000 trees and 
shrubs on eighteen State-owned areas. Be- 
sides being of benefit to wildlife the plant- 
ings are designed to arrest erosion, conserve 
soils and will be of potential forest value. 


A project to improve a Game Preserve for 
migratory waterfowl is contemplated by the 
Kansas Forestry, Fish and Game Commis- 
sion. The area is now known as the Republic 
County State Park but the name will be 
changed to Game Refuge. The chief wildlife 
feature is a seven hundred sixty-five acre 
lake on Salt Creek. Heavy evaporation in 
the dry months and leaks in the timber dam 
at the lake outlet are impairing the effective- 
ness of the water body for waterfowl. The 
purpose of the project is to seal the leaks 
in the dam and place an earth blanket above 
the structure to prevent ice damage in the 
winter 


As the fourth segment of its acquisition 
program in the Sinlahekin Deer Winter 
Range, the State of Washington Game Com- 
mission has completed negotiations and 
optioned an additional 1250 acres. This brings 
the total lands acquired and being acquired 
in this area to approximately 5,000 acres. 


The Wisconsin Conservation Commission 
plans a survey of the status of the ringnecked 
pheasant in that State. Wisconsin is an im- 
portant pheasant-producing State, having a 
reported annual kill of more than 500,000 
birds. They plan to study the mortality of 
propagated birds which are released at ages 
of 7, 8, 9, and 10 weeks under various en- 
vironmental conditions and with or without 
artificial feeding and watering, making a 
comparison with wild stock. The Commis- 
sion also plans to determine the value of 
small refuges, winter feeding artificially and 
in food patches as well as to gather other 
pertinent information to determine manage- 
ment methods adaptable to Wisconsin con- 
ditions. 

Wisconsin is also providing for a survey 
of the deer situation. An interesting phase 
of the investigation will be the study of the 
effectiveness of deer refuges in an effort to 
determine the best size, location, and essen- 
tial requirements under Wisconsin conditions. 


The Charleroi Police Department has de- 
clared war—on starlings. One interested resi- 
dent referred to a dictionary to find that the 
starling is described as a sociable bird. In 
his complaint to the police was worded to 
the effect that having been kept awake nights 
he had decided he didn’t care to have the 
birds so sociable. 
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The Wildlife Area on the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs State Forest in Worcester 
County, Massassachusetts, will be developed 
for rabbits, deer, and ruffed grouse by the 
Department of Conservation. Work to be done 
will include. brushing and marking bound- 
ries with signs, erecting a single strand wire 
to prevent trespass, and type mapping and 
the formulation of a work plan for the future. 


The New Mexico Department of’ Game and 
Fish received approval to purchase three con- 
tiguous tracts of land in Sandoval County 
for a feeding and nesting area for wild 
turkeys, ducks, muskrats, beaver, and deer. 


The three tracts, together with a fourth 
piece of land which the U. S. Forest Service 
will convey to the State in exchange for land 
elsewhere, will make a refuge of 267 acres. 
In addition to these lands, the U. S. Forest 
Service will exclude grazing on an adjacent 
section of land so the refuge will be enlarged. 


The refuge will have a diversity of cover 
including woodlands, grassy meadows, a 
marsh, and cut-over brush. 


The Minresota Department of Conservation 
proposes to post 114 State game refuges. 
While the refuges are all privately owned 
the Department of Conservation under State 
law is authorized to designate them as refuges 
and contro] the wildlife thereon. The various 
areas range in size from 640 to 100,000 acres 
and will be marked with embossed metal 
signs supported by steel posts. 


The Ohio Division of Conservation and 
Natural Resources plans a state-wide wild- 
life survey and game management project. 
Work under the project will be divided into 
three categories; inventory of species and in- 
fluencing factors, determination of methods 
of conservation and restoration, and demon- 
strations of game management. 


For the purpose of the project, the State 
has been divided into seven geographical 
and ecological regions. An assistant leader 
will be assigned to each region and the entire 
program will be directed by Edwin P. Rine- 
hart, who has been appointed project leader. 


Ohio State University, Ohio University, 
and other educational institutions, have been 
named as agencies which will furnish tech- 
nical information. The Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice, the C.C.C. and the U. S. Forest Service 
will act as cooperators. 


The Ohio Division of Conservation and 
Natural Resources proposes the establishment 
and development of a sanctuary for ruffed 
grouse. The sanctuary will be fenced and 
adequately posted. The cover on two-thirds 
of the lands involved is comprised of older 
age class hardwoods averaging 40 to 60 years 
of age. Approximately one-third of the area 
supports young hardwoods (5-30 years old), 
interspersea at frequent intervals with young 
coniferous growth. Small abandoned fields 
(homestead sites and old orchards) are scat- 
tered throughout the young hardwood stand. 
The area will be maintained as an absolute 
sanctuary for a period of at least five years. 
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Although the duck population in New 
Hampshire is comparatively small, the Fish 
and Game Commission feels it may be in- 
creased by developing some of the State’s 
ponds and lakes. The State proposes to de- 
termine the species of ducks nesting, the 
relative numbers and distribution of each 
speceis, and to make a chemical analysis of 
the soils and waters in selected lakes to 
determine their adaptability for such de- 
velopment. From the information gathered 
the department will formulate management 
plans for ponds and lakes offering the great- 
est promise. 


The Michigan Department of Conservation 
has recently completed negotiations to pur- 
chase approximately 1,800 acres of land suit- 
able for wildlife purposes in the southwestern 
part of the State. No large scale development 
program is contemplated at this time, 
although required food and cover manage- 
ment will be undertaken to improve condi- 
tions for rabbits, pheasants, waterfowl and 
other species. 


The Idaho Fish and Game Commission be- 
lieves that the protection and reclaiming of 
waterholes constitutes one of the best de- 
velopment activities possible for the restora- 
tion of sage grouse and other forms of desert 
wildlife. It has presented plans for the de- 
velopment of two natural springs known as 
Monument and Granite Springs in Owyhee 
and Twin Falls Counties. 


Tourists on the Lincoln Highway between 
Bedford and Everett were quite interested 
and amused at the antics of a large black 
bear that evidently strolled down to look 
over the main street of America. Out of the 
brush he came, ponderously plodding to the 
edge of the well-known but bumpy macadam 
surface. After peering thoughtfully at the 
road for a minute or so he disdainfully shook 
his head and trotted back across the field 
to a small clump of trees. 


Food habits of the Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice examined the stomach contents of more 
than 1,600 individuals of 5 kinds of shore- 
birds to determine the food requirements of 
these feathered creatures. On the basis of 
these studies, members of the Section of 
Food Habits. Division of Wildlife Research, 
said that the diets of the woodcock, Wilson’s 
snipe, American knot, and Eastern and long- 
billed dowitchers include more than 85 per 
cent animal matter. 


Approval has been granted the Illinois 
Department of Conservation to improve the 
Horseshoe Lake Refuge in Alexander County 
for Canada geese, waterfowl, and upland 
game species. The area is one of the most 
mportant wintering grounds of Canada geese 
on the Mississippi flyway. Seventy acres of 
former farm land which have reverted to 
scrub growth will be cleared and planted to 
goose foods. 
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H. C. Gascon and Levert Bird of Addis, 
Louisiana, caught and banded 50 woodcock 
during January of 1937 and fifteen during 
January of 1939. From this modest beginning 
some interesting returns have already been 
received. Of seven woodcock banded on the 
night of January 7, 1937, near Sherburne, 
one was killed on November 14, 1938 at Chip- 
man’s Corner, Nova Scotia, Canada. Of eight 
birds banded on the night of January 14, 
1937, near Lottie, one was killed on October 
2, 1937, near Martinsburg, N. Y., and another 
was killed on October 29, 1938, near Sloans- 
ville, N. Y. 


MUSK OXEN REESTABLISHED IN 
ALASKA 


In 1930 the Biological Survey placed an 
order with an experienced collector in Green- 
land for delivery in the United States of an 
initial herd of musk oxen for transportation 
to Alaska. In 1931, 15 males and 19 females 
of musk oxen from this purchase were in- 
troduced into Alaska, where they were con- 
fined in a pasture near Fairbanks, and care- 
ful study made of them until 1936 when 4 
of them were transferred to Nunivak Island. 
The following year, the balance of the herd, 
27° animals, was also placed on Nunivak 
Island. As a result of this effort to reestablish 
musk oxen in Alaska, the Survey reports 
for 1939 that the herd has increased to 50 
animals. 


The Indiana Department of Conservation 
will use Federal Aid funds to improve the 
Hovey Lake game refuge for migratory 
waterfowl and resident upland species. Work 
proposed under the project includes the con- 
struction of a caretaker’s cottage and service 
building, the building of an entrance road, 
the erectior of a concrete dam to maintain 
constant water levels in the lake, and fenc- 
ing and posting the boundaries. 


The Game News has learned of a novel 
method whereby train crews can help in a 
winter feeding project, especially those who 
man freight trains through mountainous dis- 
tricts. The idea comes all the way from Texas 
where a freight crew rounded up the tramps 
riding on their train and forced them to 
sweep empty grain cars at likely spots where 
game would congregate. 


“While talking with the caretaker of the 
Renovo Reservoir on Drurys Run, I learned 
the reservoir had been leaking for some time 
and that they were unable to stop it with 
the use of six or seven tons of cement. Dur- 
ing the past summer three beavers moved 
into the reservoir and have stopped the leak 
which had been causing the trouble.”—W. J. 
Brion, Clinton County. 


All Game Bird Breeders will be interested 
in the preliminary studies made at the 
Patuxent Research Refuge, Bowie, Md., on 
cannibalism among adult bobwhites indicat- 
ing that a deficiency of common salt in the 
diet is one of the factors, if not the main 
factor, leading to the vice. Outbreaks of toe 
pecking occurring among mature quail on 
diets containing no salt to 0.5 percent salt, 
were stopped in 24 hours by an increase of 
the salt content to 2 to 3 percent. Even fight- 
ing was checked by raising the salt content 
to 5 to 6 percent for several days. Salt levels 
of 4 or 6 percent apparently have no dele- 
terious effects on mature quail held during 
the winter, even when fed for several 
months. 


The Wisconsin Conservation Commission 
plans to use a portion of its Federal Aid in 
Wildlife Restoration funds to make a survey 
of the deer situation in Wisconsin. 
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TE. CLUBS 


Carl C. Resser, left, and Hon. Samuel C, Castner, Member of the Game Commission, both of 
Williamsport, holding a pair of the Commissioner’s dogs—the first to be registered under the 
new dog registration plan approved by the Federation. 


THE RHYME OF THE RABBIT HOUND 


The rabbit hound rested beneath a tree, 

And in his peculiar canine key 

This is the song he sang to me. 

I can run down any rabbit 

Years ago I got the habit, 

I can run it down and grab it every time. 

Once I have the scent I keep it, 

When a fence looms up I leap it, 

When a hill’s too steep to creep it I can climb. 

Now and then my master 

Thinks that I should travel faster 

Tho I’m clinging like a plaster to the scent. 

It’s a scent he couldn’t follow 

Over hill snd over hollow 

Without falling down and crawling to his tent. 

Near some tree I leave him standing 

With his attitude commanding 

And his heavy chest expanding in his pride. 

He’s a tough guy and I fear him 

So I drive the rabbit near him 

For he couldn’t make a long shot if he tried. 

After plugging little bunny 

Master’s temper grows more sunny 

And he figures out some funny joke to spring. 

I'm the guy that got the rabbit 

Up so close that he could stab it 

Or reach right out and grab it with his wing. 

Service, as the wise have stated 

Seldom is appreciated 

And in vain have millions waited to be 
thanked. 

Up and down our noble nation 

Mortals crave appreciation 

From a lot of spoiled brats that should be 
spanked. 

That’s my boss, a big spoiled brat 

Head too puffy for his hat 


How I wish you'd tell him that the day you 
meet him 

Either he was much more mild 

When he was a little child 

Or his father never had the time to beat him. 

Many times I’ve thought it over 

While a-sniffin’ thru the clover 

Trailing down some furry rover to his fate. 

I’m the guy that brings the rabbit 

Up so close the boss can grab it 

And the boss—well he’s the guy that thinks 
he’s great. 

It’s an odd world that we live in, 

Fine to smile in, fine to give in, 

But a hard boiled world in which to get 
your share. 

For some word of praise I’ve panted 

Master takes it all for granted 

While I’ve slaved and galivanted here and 
there. 

I’ve been making good for years 

Running rabbits to their biers 

But no praise rings in my ears when I’ve 
succeeded. 

Mortals praise with tongue or pen 

Useful dogs or useful men 

But don’t seem to want them ’round unless 
they’re needed. 

The rabbit dog paused he had sung his bit 

But he said a mouthful before he quit 

The more you do for many a jay 

The more they expect on the following day 

Since Adam accepted forbidden food 

We've all been in a receptive mood. 

—E. C. Pleger, Erie, Pa. 

From a sportsmen’s magazine (unknown) 

published some years ago. 


HUNTERS MAY ENTER CANADA WITH 
THEIR HUNTING EQUIPMENT 


New Regulations Established Under Which 
Tourists May Bring Firearms to 
Canada For Hunting. 


By Order-in-Council passed under the 
authority of the Defense of Canada Regula- 
tions sometime ago, aliens were not permitted 
to carry firearms in Canada or have them 
in their possession. 


As all tourists visiting Canada fall within 
this category, the hardship, imposed on many 
welcome visitors whose habit it has been 
for years to shoot in Canada’s hunting 
grounds annually, has been removed by an 
amending Order-in-Council which grants 
authority tc the Commissioner of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police to grant individual 
permits. 


The new regulations provide that intend- 
ing hunters or others who wish to bring 
their firearms to Canada (and a reasonable 
supply of ammunition therefor) are required 
to apply in advance by letter or wire to the 
Commissioner of Customs or the Commis- 
sioner, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
Ottawa, giving name, address, occupation, 
purpose and duration of visit, destination in 
Canada, description, make and serial number 
of each firearm and the Canadian frontier 
port of arrival. 


This application should be supported by 
suitable references. The bona fides of the 
applicant having been satisfactorily establish- 
ed, a permit will be forwarded to the Col- 
lector of Customs at the Canadian frontier 
port designated in the tourist’s application, 
by whom it will be delivered to the tourist 
on his arrival. 


Guns admitted under this arrangement 
must be exported. Ammunition imported for 
use therewith will be dutiable. No permits 
will be granted for automatic firearms nor 
will firearms or ammunition be admitted as 
traveller’s samples. The firearms permit 
issued by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
will not operate as a hunting permit, which 
must also be obtained from the Provincial 
authorities as usual. 


Visitors who arrive at the frontier with 
firearms for which no firearms permit has 
been obtained in advance from Ottawa will 
have to leave their guns at Customs until 
the requisite permit has been obtained, un- 
less they are willing to wire their applica- 
tion with full particulars and allow their 
firearms to go forward by express in bond 
to the Customs port at or nearest their des- 
tination to which they may also proceed and 
to which the permit if and when granted will 
be mailed.—Westfield Free Press. 








WITH THE CLUBS 


Harrisburg and Cumberland County sportsmen held a 
ioint two-day Field Meet recently at Hempt’s Meadows 
near New Cumberland. The photos on this page show 
.ome of the octivities. An archery tournament was 
one of the features. The young lady at the left of 
the contestants shown below is Miss Martha Schauer, 
an employee of the Game Commission; the others are 
fi. W. Morris, Geraldine Dibeler, and Bertha Drebel- 
bis. 


i 


For an organization that is only 18 months 
old the Shippensburg Fish and Game Asso- 
ciation certainly has shown itself to be an 
up and coming bunch of sportsmen. Among 
it's accomplishments is a ringneck pheasant 
holding pen large enough to accommodate 
300 pheasants and a ten acre field in which 
is installed a clay pigeon trap and rifle range. 
However, the highlight of the club’s activity 
is the fine feeding program it conducts dur- 
ing the winter. A special feeding commit- 
tee is appointed and through its efforts the 
local Boy Scouts and other youth organiza- 
tions participate. Another important event 
is conducted by a game committee which 
contacts farmers in the vicinity in an effort 
to have them cooperate in tree planting pro- 
grams and the leaving of shrubs and game 
covers along their fence rows. In return the 
committee, backed of course by the organi- 
zation, pledges to the farmers that it will 
do everything in its power to protect them 
from the depredations of hunters. 


The Zelienople Sportsmen’s Club, Zelien- 
ople, Pa., recently sponsored a fine wildlife 
exhibit which proved to be one of the most 
popular displays of their Sentennial Fair. 
The Zelienople Club is very active in the 
western part of the State and recently ac- 
quired an Auxiliary Farm-Game Refuge con- 
taining approximately 3,000 acres. 


Work on the construction of a large pheas- 
ant pen is well under way, according to Dr. 
Steven G. Naylor, Chairman of the York and 
Adams County Game & Fish Association’s 
Game Committee, 


FALL FIELD TRIALS 


The Pennsylvania State Fox Hunters Asso- 
ciation will hold its Annual Field Trials and 
Bench Show at Fawn Grove, in York County, 
October 21 to 25 inclusive. The largest at- 
tendance ever had at any Fox Trial in Penn- 
sylvania is expected and all entries are as- 
sured of wonderful sport. 


The Anthracite Field Trial Association will 
hold its second Annual Field Trial at Orwigs- 
burg on October 19 and 20. All entries must 
be in the hands of Secretary James Lengel, 
Orwigsburg, before October 18. There is a 
special Trephy Award for the two best 
Schuylkill County Shooting dogs. 


The Shamokin Valley Field Trial Associa- 
‘ion will hold its annual fall trials on Satur- 
jay and Sunday, October 12 and 13, at its 
jub grounds at Elysburg. Saturday’s stakes 
vill include an open puppy, open derby and 
pen all-age. The members’ Amateur Shoot- 
ng Dog stake will be run on Sunday. For fur- 
her information contact Floyd E. Shawda, 
‘24 So. 6th Street, Shamokin. 
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By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 





REPEATING SHOTGUN FOR SMALL THE 1931 DEER SEASON TRAPPING WITHOUT LICENSE; 
GAME Q. In 1931 when both bucks and does were TAGGING TRAPS 

Q. Is it permissible to use six shells in a open to shooting and spike bucks were Q. Does a person over the age of sixteen 
410 gauge bolt-action shotgun for small protected, was the season open only in need a hunting license to trap? Is it 
game hunting? certain counties or was it State-wide? legal to set steel traps without name 

A.D.—McKeesport, Pa. J.G.W.—Weedville, Pa. plates when the name and address is 

A. No. The use of six shells in a 410 or A. During the 1931 deer season, which was stamped on traps? 
any other repeating shotgun is strictly December 1 to 15, all counties in Penn- D.E.—Valley Forge, Pa. 
unlawful for hunting any wild birds or sylvania were open to the killing of all A. The Pennsylvania Game Law permits 
wild animals in this State, except big deer except fawns weighing less than 40 persons under the age of eighteen years 
game. In hunting native small game, pounds with entrails removed, and spike to trap for fur-bearing animals or preda- 
your gun need not be plugged, but no bucks regardless of weight. Records of tors without a hunter’s license. They are, 
more than three shells may be carried in the Game Commission do not indicate however, required to observe the same 
the magazine and chamber combined. In that any counties were closed to deer trapping laws as are in effect for the 
hunting migratory game birds, such as hunting that year. licensed trappers. We would not consider 
woodcock, wild ducks, geese, etc., a re- A ne : it legal to merely stamp your name and 
peating shotgun must be plugged or address on traps, as the law definitely 
otherwise restricted to a capacity of three pp ANSPORTING A SHOTGUN requires traps to be marked with a metal. 
shells. : - 5 : lic plate or tag, bearing in plain English 

ied see Q. Will you please answer this question in the name and address of the owner. Your 
the Game News: Is it legal to carry a traps must be tagged rather than stamped. 

REGISTRATION OF RIFLES AND shotgun in a car at all times, if you are . “ “ 

SHOTGUNS not going hunting, just to and from work 

Q. Is it compulsory to register my rifle and or pleasure? GUN FOR DOG TRAINING; TRESPASS 
shotgun? If so, where can I have them G.L.—Berkshire Heights, Pa. Q. (1) Is it legal for one to carry and shoot 
registered? A. The Game Law does not prohibit one a gun over a dog, to insure against shy- 

A.A.L.—Mt. Lebanon, Pa. from carrying an unloaded shotgun in a ness, during training season? 

A. It is unnecessary to register a rifle or cor at any time, regardless of how it is (2) Can * landowner chase one from 
shotgun under existing law, unless the carried. However, if the barrel is less his land if property is posted, but not 
rifle has a barrel less than fifteen inches than twenty-four inches in length, a with current year’s signs? If so, under 
and the shotgun has a barrel under special permit under The Firearms Act what penalty? , 
twenty-four inches. In that case, both is necessary to transport the gun. M.W.T.—Reading, Pa. 
guns must be registered with your . e * A. (1) No. The Game Law provides that 


County Treasurer to be transported for 
hunting purposes. The fee is fifteen cents. 
We understand there is legislation pend- 


LICENSE FOR WOODCHUCK HUNTING 


while training dogs no firearms of the 
type usually raised at arm’s length and 
fired from the shoulder may be carried. 


. How lo h a hunting license be : 
ing in Congress to require all rifles and Q o- anita cnagphh mate pars pHa A (2) Yes. The wishes of a landowner 
shotgurs to be registered, but up to this LEB—Cambridge § ti — should be respected, regardless of how 
time, it has not become law. Kcgente g —abiaieti : long the trespass signs may have been 
A. Since May 24, 1923. The hunter’s license posted. A fine of not exceeding $10.00 is 


> * * 


PUMP GUNS FOR DEER HUNTING 


law actually went into effect on April 17, 
1913 in Pennsylvania, but under this law 


provided for this offense. 
+ * * 


How many shells may yo j a license was required only to hunt wild 
ns shotgun sa deer oe on piwokeg 7 te birds and animals protected under the LIVE DUCK DECOYS UNLAWFUL 
three-chell limit for rabbits. laws of the Commonwealth. In 1923 the Q@. Is it legal to use decoy ducks in Penn- 
J.B.—Emeigh, Pa. Game Laws were revised to require a sylvania? If so, how many are you per- 
A. A pump shotgun used for deer or bear hunter’s license to hunt any wild birds mitted to use? ; 
hunting may be loaded to full capacity or wild animals, including the unpro- E.E.L.—Lewistown, RFD, Pa. 
when tected species. Woodchucks were given A. The use of live duck decoys is absolutely 


legal ball shells are used. The 
three-shell limit on repeating shotguns 
does not apply to the hunting of big 
game. 


* * * 


protection on June 3, 1937. 


* * * 


SMALL RIFLES FOR DEER HUNTING 


prohibited in Pennsylvania by both Fed- 
eral and State law this year. There is 
no objection, however, to the use of arti- 
ficial decoys; the number that may be 
used is unlimited. 


POSSESSING SKUNKS ALIVE Q. What is the lowest caliber center-fire * i e 

: : gun one may use for deer? 

> Asie tes naves coe CG.B—West Newion, Pa. AGE LIMIT TO USE REVOLVERS 
before killing them? A. No minimum is specified as to the size @. How old must one be to obtain a permit 

H.S.—McConnelisburg Pa of center-fire cartridges that may be used to use a revolver for hunting or snake 
ats “eee 3 for deer hunting. The law merely states shooting? I am twenty years old. 

A. Yes. Protection has been removed on all that no .22 or .25 caliber RIMFIRE car- F.E.—Fleetwood, Pa. 

skunks in Pennsylvania until midnight, tridge may be used on big game, which A. The Firearms Act of Pennsylvania for- 


September 30, 1941 and we see no objec- 
tion to keeping skunks alive in captivity 
indefinitely after they have been legally 
taken. Skunks so taken may be killed 
any time prior to October 1, 1941. 


we assume means that any size center- 
fire cartridge may be used. However, 
any load of insufficient power to bring 
down and humanely kill a big game ani- 
mal should never be used. 


bids delivery of a pistol or revolver to 
any person under the age of eighteen 
years, and we assume that persons under 
that age could not legally register a re- 
volver for hunting and fishing purposes 
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A free Game News subscription for one year, together with a copy of “Pennsyl- 

vania Bird Life,” and “Pennsylvania Wildlife,” will be- given for each interesting, 

unusual or historical fact pertaining to Pennsylvania or American wildlife accepted 

for this column. Only boys and girls under 18 are eligible, and each historical contri- 

bution must be accompanied by satisfactory proof. Address all items to “Wildlife 
Then and Now,” Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


cat 


Then—We had 2 cats and many birds boxes, but no birds. 

Now—We have no cats and many birds in all the boxes. 

Then—I was very fond of hunting having followed my dad around through the woods 
since I was six years of age. 

Now—lI am 14 and still fond of hunting. I bagged my first deer last season, a 12 point 
buck, in Elk County.—Betty Jean Birkel, Baden, Pa. 


The ringneck pheasant was first introduced into Pennsylvania in the early 1890’s. The 
Game Commission undertook the stocking and management of the species in 1915, and 
the birds are now found at least in limited numbers in almost every county of the Com- 
monwealth.—Bill Brilhart, Plumville, Pa. 


“The drum fish gets its name by the drumming noise it makes when it eats or sucks the 
oysters from its shell. They usually attack seed beds. 

“Oysters grow sick with fever and die when the water grows stagnant.”—Marvin M. Lip- 
pincott, Franklin. 


“The other day while looking for a young guinea which had become lost, I noticed a 
Cooper’s Hawk flying toward the spot where I was standing, apparently attracted by the 
young guinea’s cries. It perched in a tree nearby, but left when I went and got the gun.”— 
Myles Brubaker, Port Trevorton. 


“Dogs”—The history and antiquity of dogs dates back many, many years. Dogs were 
carved on an Assyrian monuments; represented in Egyptian sculptures; used in sacricfie 
to deities by Romans, Greeks, and Celts. Proof—International Reference Book by Holst 
Publishing Co.—Submitted by Ruth Garman (age 14), Dauphin, Pa. 


The Indians held the wolf sacred—believing that the wolf was his god’s hunting dog and 
that killing him deprived him of the right to enter the happy hunting ground after death — 
March 1939 issue of “Fur—Fish—Game” magazine in an article entitled “Bounty Trapping 
in Michigan” by Edward H. Mattson.—Submitted by Frank Knapp, Jr. (aged 17) 1259 
Almira Ave., Johnstown, Pa. 
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THE WILD TURKEY 
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Wild turkeys often travel long distances in search of food. 


tame turkey descended from the wild, a 
natural assumption. But the wild and the 
domestic are of distinct races. As a matter 
of fact, the domestic turkey originated from 
the Mexican wild turkey and came to us in 
a very round about way. First domesticated 
by the Aztecs, the Mexican wild turkey was 
introduced into Spain by the Castillian con- 
querors. From Spain they were taken to 
England about 1525; later they were intro- 
duced into other parts of Europe, and into 
Asia and Africa. Finally, from Europe, Eng- 
lish colonists brought them back across the 
Atlantic. We are told that turkey was first 
eaten in France by Charles the Ninth at his 
wedding banquet in 1570. Whether or not that 
is correct is of little consequence. We do 
know that on the greatest of feast days the 
White House dinner is not complete without 
a turkey to grace the table. Since the Presi- 
dent of the United States is more powerful 
than any other ruler, the turkey can well 
lay claim to the title “King, or Dictator, of 
Table Birds.” 


Although the domestic instead of the wild 
turkey now usually adorns the table at 
Thanksgiving, there will be a great many 
families in Pennsylvania this year who will 
enjoy the delicate flavor of the wild turkey, 
as did our ancestors. The season for killing 
this feathered monarch of the woods ordin- 
arily is provided during all or a part of the 
month of November. It is interesting to 
observe that a considerable increase in the 
numbers killed have been reported during 
the past few seasons. Each year between six 
and seven thousand of these handsome birds 
are taken in Pennsylvania. Undoubtedly, the 
kill this year will equal or excel others. 
Many of the lucky gunners each year make 
arrangements to keep their prizes until 


Thanksgiving to enjoy the delicious flavor 
of the birds on “Turkey Day.” 


The wild turkey suffered greatly as a result 
of trapping, market hunting and lack of pro- 
tection. It has disappeared over much of its 
natural range. In New England where the 
forests were literally alive with the birds, 
they have entirely disappeared. 


OCTOBER 


Continued from Page 5 


Due to the constructive game policy in- 
augurated years ago, Pennsylvania is one of 
the few states in which gunners still enjoy 
the sport of wild turkey hunting, in spite 
of the fact that about 650,000 licensed hun- 
ters roam the fields and forests each year. We 
can well be proud of this achievement, for in 
regions where wild turkeys are found they 
are the most coveted of all game. Hunters 
killing or even seeing their first one, ex- 
perience indeed “the thrill that comes once 
in a lifetime.” Many hunters during each 
open season walk proudly down the trails, 
in the purple dusk of autumn, bearing across 
their shoulders specimens of this noble bird, 
just as their ancestors did three centuries 
ago. 


In the April issue of the Game News the 
writer outlined for sportsmen in some detail 
the activities of the Commission in connec- 
tion with the maintenance of a future wild 
turkey supply in Pennsylvania. The article 
likewise pointed out some of the results ob- 
tained in this connection. Unless something 
unforseen happens, the Commission’s pro- 
gram now promises to make certain a con- 
tinued, and perhaps increased, abundance of 
this magnificent bird. With the continued 
cooperation of sportsmen in the program, 
hunters in Pennsylvania no doubt for years 
to come will be thrilled by the sight of the 
splendid wild turkey. They will be privileged 
to continue to match their wits with the 
noblest of game birds in an attempt to secure 
a prize for the Thanksgiving feast, as did 
their Pilgrim forefathers. 


Always alert for danger, the turkey is one of the wildest of all wild things of the woods. 
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Pennsylvania's Rabbit Transfer Program 


1.366; Lehigh 1,140; Westmoreland 1,056; and 
Lawrence, 1,029. 


Six rabbits trapped in Frick Park, Pitts- 
burgh, this past winter weighed seventeen 
pounds, ten ounces, or an average weight of 
two pounds, fifteen ounces. 


A Trapping Agent in Blair County reported 
that on the night of February 13, he found 
a seven pound house cat and a dead rabbit 
in one of his box traps. The 13th proved to 
be unlucky for both the rabbit and the cat. 


A deputy Game Protector in Berks County, 
experimented one week-end with a new kind 
of rabbit bait. He secured some sweet cider, 
put it into small shallow pans and froze it. 
He then cut it into small cakes and used it 
in his rabbit traps as bait. He was success- 
ful in catching eighteen rabbits the first 
week-end with the frozen cakes of sweet 
cider. 


There have been hundreds of cases of 
rabbit damage reported to the Harrisburg 
Office of the Commission and to the Game 
Protectors during the past spring and sum- 
mer. Like the old story about the man 
whose roof leaked, “When it was clear the 
leak didn’t cause any concern, and when it 
rained it was too wet to repair it’, these 
persons waited until the actual damage has 
occurred to think about relief. The game 
transfer program in Pennsylvania has now 
been so widely publicized that people having 
gardens, nurseries, orchards and shrubbery, 
that have suffered because of rabbit damage, 
should ask their local Game Protector dur- 
ing the winter trapping season to remove 
such game from their premises. 


In cold weather such game is easily trap- 
ped, while the problem is expensive and 
the results are poor when there is so much 
food available for the rabbits. The Game 
Commission cannot well continue this trans- 
fer work in the spring and summer to re- 
lieve these local damage complaints, and 
sportsmen end property owners are requested 
to cooperate with the Commission in having 
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Continued from Page 7 





Location 


Maiden Creek, 
Berks County 

Harrisburg 

Nazareth, North- 
ampton County 

Hanover, York 
County 

Red Lion, York 
County 

Carbon County 


Luzerne County 
Schuylkill County 
Susquehanna County 
Columbia County 
Columbia County 
Columbia County 
Lycoming County 


Northumberland 
County 


Variation in the terrain of the Maiden Creek Dam Area. 


Acres 
Total Per 
Name of Area Acreage Rabbits Rabbit 
Auxiliary Refuge No. 99, Reading City Watershed 1,000* 1,518 -65 
Wildwood Park, State Game Propagation Area A-5 700 298 2.35 
Nazareth Cement Company property, State Game Propa- 
gation Area A-8 165 250 .66 
Hanover Municipal Water Works, State Game Propaga- 
tion Area A-3 700 304 2.3 
Red Lion Water Company, State Game Propagation 
Area A-14 100 73 1.36 
Bowmanstown Borough, State Game Propagation 
Area B-12 60 79 -76 
State Game Propagation Area B-10 150 68 2.2 
State Game Propagation Area B-19 110 60 1.83 
State Game Propagation Area B-29 360 144 2.5 
State Game Propagation Area C-8 79 78 1.01 
State Game Propagation Area C-10 100 107 .93 
State Game Propagation Area C-11 105 75 1.4 
Pine Creek Lime & Stone Co. property, State Game 
Propagation Area C-1 50 140 .35 
Dalmatia Water Company property, State Game Propaga- 
tion Area C-12 110 61 1.8 


*This area really contains 2,000 acres of land, but in no one year has more than half of it been trapped. 


Snyder County 
Snyder County 
Snyder County 
Snyder County 
Franklin County 
Centre County 


State Game Propagation Area C-2 60 30 1.66 
State Game Propagation Area C-3 70 37 1.9 
State Game Propagation Area C-4 106 45 2.35 
State Game Propagation Area C-7 100 40 2.5 
State Game Propagation Area D-2 111 81 1.37 
Western Penitentiary Reservation, State Game Propa- 

gation Area E-1 1,000** 579 1.72 


**This area contains a total of 6,818 acres, but a great deal of it is woodland, and only about 1,000 


acres is trapped. 
Venango County 
Allegheny County 
Cambria County 


City of Franklin, State Game Propagation Area F-1 137 106 1.29 
State Game Propagation Area G-1 506 250 2.03 
State Game Propagation Area G-2 166 81 2.05 


local Protectors notified next winter if such 
trapping is desired. 


The Game Transfer Program is fairly well 
organized in most of the counties of Penn- 
sylvania. The groundwork has been laid to 
expand and increase this program to even 
much greater proportions. The Commission 
is counting on its entire field organization, 
sportsmen’s organizations, landowners, 4-H 
Club, and Boy Scouts, to make the coming 
winter a banner season in providing native 
rabbits and other game for restocking pur- 
poses on territory that we are all constantly 
trying to improve as our “Happy Hunting 
Grounds”. 





+. 


Some of the younger growth on the Maiden Creek 
Dam Area. 






































Self Selection 


Grain Percent 
36.79 
34.71 

5.16 
4.95 
6.65 


11.74 


Buckwheat 
Soybeans 


2. Slightly superior results, as measured 
by growth, feed consumption, and feed con- 
sumption efficiency, were obtained with birds 





“Corn : 
(a) 


4-week _ 
periods &) (a) 


38.32 

84.77 
141.22 
148.71 
187.11 
142.20 
164.72 
116.85 


38.37 
36.81 
43.34 
38.82 
44.05 
33.88 
33.57 
28.58 


23.71 

62.09 
116.37 
138.78 
175.54 
141.44 
180.83 
127.16 


SonauUPWNe 


Total 
or 
Average 


1023.90 36.79 965.92 


24.14 
68.51 
106.76 
94.71 
134.87 
147.51 
140.00 
152.69 


15.33 
27.47 
33.00 
31.11 
46.11 
57.28 
45.90 
54.46 


] 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Total 
or 
Average 


(a) Pounds 


869.19 40.05 


(b) Percent 
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of Fall and Winter Foods 


fed the recommended Penn State Pheasant 
Grain Mixture, which is as follows: 


Coarse-cracked yellow corn 100 pounds 
100 pounds 
50 pounds 
50 pounds 


50 pounds 


Buckwheat . 
Barley 


350 pounds 


3. Birds in all groups, carefully and prop- 
erly examined, were comparable in feather- 


Barley ‘ 


i. LOE A. 


Holding Field Group 


8.17 8.18 7.82 
18.85 8.19 22.20 
14.22 4.36 8.37 
20.08 5.24 22.84 

9.47 2.23 9.22 
21.90 5.22 23.36 
34.00 6.93 15.50 
16.85 4.12 28.59 


Oats 


(b) (a) _ (b) 


23.74 
26.97 
35.71 
36.22 
41.33 
33.70 
36.85 
31.10 


7.83 
9.64 
2.57 
5.96 
2.17 
5.57 
3.16 
6.99 


34.71 143.54 5.16 137.90 4.95 


Colony 


6.30 
13.73 
7.35 
1.47 
1.49 
4.06 
5.00 


House Group 


4.00 5.00 
551 5.48 
2.27 8.23 
0.48 2.06 
0.51 1.49 
1.58 4.06 
1.64 5.00 


39.40 1.82 31.32 


Buckwheat 


185.05 
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ing, weight, and general condition to each 
other and to wild pheasants. 


4. There was no measurable advantage in 
allowing pheasants free choice of six grains, 
as compared with the use of the Penn State 
Pheasant Grain Mixture. 


Literature Cited 


Skoglund, W. C. 

1939 Winter feeding of ring-necked pheasants 
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pheasants. Pennsylvania Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin 389. 
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TABLE 5.—Amounts and percentages of the various grains consumed by the free choice diet groups per 100 birds. 
i .. wee Pa 


Ff Soybeans 
(a) i ( b) 


_fa) (b) 


17.71 
28.57 
23.17 
14.61 
22.89 
22.06 
25.06 
30.98 


17.73 
12.41 
7.11 
3.81 
5.39 
5.26 
5.11 
7.58 


4.15 
13.78 
22.52 
38.10 
20.52 
68.73 
70.56 
88.38 


4.15 
5.98 
6.91 
9.94 
4.83 


6.65 326.74 2783.05 


157.51 
249.37 
323.50 
304.39 
292.50 
257.51 
305.00 
280.38 


2170.16 





Moves Ground, Nest and Sitting Wild Bird, 
Twenty-five Miles to Photographers Studio 


Out of the woods of Maine comes a tale 
that would be branded as equal to Baron 
Munchhausen’s best were it not for the fact 
that photographs and reliable witnesses can 
attest to its authenticity, according to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, United States De- 
partment of the Interior. It’s the story of a 
man who moved 25 square-feet of ground 25 
miles to a photographer’s studio to get good 
pictures of a woodcock sitting on a nest. 


Here are the facts: 


John Stobie, of Waterville, Maine, an em- 
ployee of the State Inland Fish and Game 
Commission, was working near the Lily Bay 
Hatchery in Piscataquis County, in the north- 
central part of the State, when he spied the 
woodcock sitting on its nest. As he approach- 
ed and examined the bird, Stobie was sur- 
prised to see that it did not flush. He realized 
then that the eggs were probably on the 
verge of hatching. 


“This is an opportunity to get a really good 
picture,” thought Stobie. 


The nearest photographer was 25 miles 
away in Greenville. Stobie called him. The 
photographer explained that to get the clear 


pictures Stobie wanted would require too 
much equipment and would be too expensive. 


Undaunted, Stobie grabbed a pick and a 
shovel and went to work. He dug a 5-foot 
square around the sitting woodcock. The 
female didn’t bat an eye. 


With the help of some interested spectators, 
Stobie lifted the 5-foot piece of ground into 
a large box and put the box on a truck. 
Then he hauled the precious load to Green- 
ville and into the photographer’s studio. 

It was a photographer’s field day, accord- 
ing to reports. The woodcock was treated 
like some Hollywood Star taking camera 
tests for a new part. She submitted to close- 
ups, medium shots, side shots, a picture of 
the nest, and another of the eggs, and during 
this time stayed as close to her clutch as she 
could. 

When the pictures were taken, Stobie re- 
packed the ground, the nest, the eggs, and 
the woodcock into the box, hauled it back to 
the field near the hatchery, and replaced the 
sod exactly as he found it. 

According to reports, the woodcock re- 
sumed a normal schedule and later hatched 
her young 


OCTOBER REVERIES 


The October sun shines warm and bright, 
The wild geese honk on their southern flight, 
The wind is stirring the tinted leaves 

And the air is fresh from its gentle breeze. 


Oh the “red gods” beckon and call to me 
But I cannot answer them, don’t you see, 
I'd love to be out in the woods today 

For a little sport and a bit of play. 


I'd like to be out with a dog and gun, 
With a pal along to enjoy the fun. 

I'd love to stand on some moss covered log 
And watch the actions of my dog 

As he flushed a grouse, or a squirrel in a tree, 
Oh that would be life indeed for me. 


Mother Nature gives with a lavish hand 
On a day Jike this to all the land. 

Yes Id like to be out with a dog and gun, 
And a friendly pal to share the fun. 

I'd like to be out but I can’t you see, 

For the old wheelchair has a claim on me. 


—H. H. Hamill, Plumville, Pa. 





A new leaflet recently published by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Washington, D. C., 
entitled, “Birds as a Factor in Controlling 
Insect Depredations”, and known as BS-162, 
is available to the public upon request. 
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RUFFED GROUSE POINTERS 














“It is hard to understand why the majority of 
individuals who enjoy the out-of-doors are so 
badly dressed.’’ 


I quote W. H. Hudson because he concisely 
sums up my thoughts with these words: “All 
weathers are good to those who love the 
open air.” A friend of mine would pick the 
only rainy weekend in October to come to 
Vermont for a couple of days’ sport. We 
looked out of the dining room window; a 
light mist was falling and the sky was leaden. 
It did not look promising, but I knew he 
was game for anything so away we went 
without any discussion. An older Camp Fire 
member was visiting near by, and I didn’t 
think it would take much persuasion to get 
him out. At ten o’clock the mist had turned 
to rain and by noon it was pelting, but we 
already had five birds. A sandwich, apple, 
and cup of soup from the good old thermos 
bottle improved the looks of the day consid- 
erably. We passed through the village of 
Jericho where a large sign on a farmhouse 
caught my eye. It read “Jericho Sani- 
tarium,” whereupon I remarked that I had 
not noticed the place before and wondered 
what sort of inmates it had. Our genial 
club member in the back seat gave me 
the answer without a moment’s hesitation: 
“That’s where people end up who hunt par- 
tridges on days like this.” His remark not 
only warmed us up but drove me on to 
new covers. Various pockets that were 
emptied that evening accounted for ten birds, 
the high day of the season; and, incidentally, 
the birds were out feeding. I would take 
another complete soaking anytime for many 
less birds. 

I recall another day that one would or- 
dinarily think was ideal for the sport. A 
frosty night gave way to a cloudless morning 
with no wind, and the glass rose to sixty 
degrees at noon. We hunted covers known 
to hold birds and subsequently took birds 
from them, but on that particular day we 
had very little success even starting birds. 

A strong wind is your worst enemy be- 
cause you cannot hear the birds nor your 
partner at times and the rustling of leaves 
and underbrush seem to make the birds 
wilder than usual. It is well to remember that 
game birds will jump into the wind if pos- 
sible, and, with the exception of waterfowl, 
they will bank across wind or fly with it. 
You will have more shots if you can hunt 
your covers up wind. The afternoon seems 
to produce more birds than the morning. 
The last hour of the day should receive 
your particular attention because the chances 
of jumping birds are particularly favorable. 
Nevertheless, long shadows are falling and 
the light is not good; consequently your re- 


actions are slower and you will find that 
you miss more readily. 

I should like to paraphrase the latin “de 
gustibus non disputandum est” into “de 
vestibus et armis non disputandum est;” my 
translation being, “there shall be no argu- 
ment about clothes and guns.” It is hard to 
understand why the majority of individuals, 
who enjoy the out of doors, are so badly 
dressed; and seem to enjoy looking as 
though they had just been emptied out of 
one of the city’s new garbage removal trucks. 
Perhaps it is because they believe that 
by so doing they are stripping themselves 
of all convention and are closer to nature. 
Very often the outfits are unserviceable. 
You will never have to wear my pants if you 
don’t want to, and you can’t borrow my 
gun, so here are my thoughts on the sub- 
ject. Use your judgment and dress according 
to the weather so far as the undergarments 
and shirt are concerned. The good old dux- 
bak material for unlined cap, coat and pants 
will stand you in good stead. Duxbak has 
recently put out a light weight material 
which is ideal with leather knee facing. Con- 
tinual experimentation with footwear favors 
the ten inch Russell “bird shooter” moccasin 
with crepe rubber sole to be worn over one 
pair of good woolen stockings. It is always 
advisable to take a light sweater along if 
you have to ride home at the end of the day. 

If you own more than one gun, take along 
the one you feel you can do the best job 
with regardless of its bore, weight or length 
of barrels. There is too much emphasis 
placed on twenty-six inch barrels and open 
bores for brush shooting. They are not neces- 
sary. You will have plenty of excuses any- 
way, and my advice is that you do all your 
shooting with one gun, preferably a twelve- 
gauge, because it is the standard bore; shells 
are procurable most anywhere, and year in 
and year out less crippled game will be the 
result. Number nine soft in the right barrel 
and number seven and one-half or eight in 
the left, with three drams of powder and an 
ounce and an eighth of shot, is my favorite 
load. If you are caught short sometime with- 
out small shot, don’t worry about it. Many 
a grouse has been taken with number twos. 
I prefer small shot even in heavy cover be- 
cause practically all your shots are within 
thirty yards and the increased pattern more 
than compensates for the loss by foliage 
obstruction. When number seven and one 
halves or nines are thrown by the same 
powder charge, leaves will cut down the 
efficiency of a seven and one-half pellet al- 
most as much as that of a nine. If you wanted 
to make sure of hitting a mark at close range, 
you would naturally prefer to throw a hand- 





‘I would suggest a semi-inflated football.’’ 
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ful of sand at it rather than a handful of 
marbles. 


In Audubon’s writings on the ruffed grouse, 
he speaks of the practice of decoying par- 
tridges. The hunter provided himself with 
an inflated bullock’s bladder and_ short 
stick. He then selected a spot in the woods 
that afforded a good vantage point from 
which to shoot, and proceeded to beat the 
bladder rhythmically emulating the drum- 
ming of a partridge. I have never tried 
this method but would suggest a semi-in- 
flated football to save you the trouble of 
securing a bullock’s bladder if you intend 
to try this. Some hunters have had fair 
success waiting near a grapevine or thorn 
apple tree and have shot birds as they 
have flown in to feed. In spite of the fact 
that you will get a kick out of having made 
a good shot and outguessed the bird, you 
may have a long and fruitless wait. A day 
in the fall of the year on shanks’ mare 
through your favorite grouse covers is the 
quintessence of bird shooting. 





NO ONE IS ABOVE THE LAW 


By imposing a fine of $25 upon himself 
after the accidental discharge of a rifle in 
his automobile wounded a neighbor’s son, 
Judge Edward P. Little of Montrose gave im- 
pressive testimony that no one is above the 
law. 


Judge Little was guilty of violating the 
State Game Code which prohibits loaded guns 
in automobiles in the interest of safety. Be- 
cause of his exalted position, he easily might 
have escaped punishment, but he did not 
choose this course of least resistance. He 
preferred to have justice served. 


Thus, he set an excellent example in addi- 
tion to calling attention to the danger of the 
practice in which he intentionally or un- 
wittingly indulged. 


He will remind many Wilkes-Barreans of 
the late Judge J. B. Woodward who person- 
ally appeared in police court while a member 
of the Common Pleas bench to answer a 
charge of violating a parking rule. He might 
have called the department on the telephone, 
employed counsel or sent a secretary with 
the fine, but, instead, he waited his turn 
before the bar of justice like the humblest 
citizen. 


Judge Woodward proved his stature by 
his reaction toward the summons. He was 
one of the most illustrious jurists ever to sit 
in Luzerne County and he was just as fine 
a gentleman. Judge Little impresses us as 
a big man, too, despite his name. 





“DUCK” COUNTS VALUABLE 


Discovery by Biological Survey workers 
of a method for making reasonably accurate 
estimates of duck concentrations has been of 
inestimable value in calculating the supply 
of these birds available for shooting and 
breeding. Annual inventories made by Sur- 
vey investigations and cooperating agencies 
and individuals throughout the country give 
authoritative information on the trends in 
population. In 1940; it is estimated that there 
are some 65 million migratory birds in North 
America. 
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THE VALUE OF PREDATORY ANIMALS 


A mouse-hunting red fox. Foxes kill large numbers of mice, rabbits, and other 
pests, but are themselves widely hunted for sport. 


The reader might well inquire at this point what animals should 
be classed as vermin. The answer—perhaps none. There are, 
however, a host of animals, usually of small size and widespread 
abundance, which seriously compete with game species, both directly 
by vying for the same food and killing the game, and indirectly 
by harboring disease organisms which find susceptible hosts in 
desirable birds and mammals. Among these lesser but nevertheless 
important species we might mention various small rodents, such 
as the brown and cotton rat, ground squirrels, certain mice and 
«ven insects. It has been demonstrated that fire ants cause a con- 
siderable loss to the quail population when they invade the newly 
pipped eggs of the bob-white aad kill the hatching chicks. The 
quail studies of H. L. Stoddard in Georgia indicate the cotton rat 
is a serious competitor of the quail. Stoddard found the cotton 
rat population to number 40 per acre in broom sedge habitat at 
2 certain season, whereas the quail population did not exceed one 
bird per acre. The cotton rat competes directly with the quail for 
food, and furthermore, the rats destroyed 3.5 per cent of the quail 
nests. The natural enemies of the cotton rat are weasels, foxes, 
certain birds of prey and other ‘vermin.” How much worse the 
quail destructiun from cotton rat depredation might be in the 
absence of predators! 


We can credit racial sanitation to the predators by their culling 
of the weak and unfit. By this weeding out of the undesirables, 
predators are responsible for a strong and alert race of game 
species. Far from being a misfit. the predator is an essential cog 
in the machinery which turns out healthy game. Almost. never 
is it taken into consideration that game birds killed by the preda- 
tor are better off dead. Individuals caught by predatory animals 
ere frequently ailing, and their destruction minimizes the chance 
of infection being spread to their fellows. Predators have been 
called the sanitary brigade, an essential army which is ever at 
work eliminating the sick and unfit. They act as a check on over- 
crowding, thus preventing the pandemics which always accompany 
a marked increase in animal populations. 


There are as yet many predator influences beyond our vision. 
In his “Game Management” Leopold cites an illuminating instance 
in which predators apparently kad a desirable effect on a game 
animal. The normally distributed deer herd on Vancouver Island, 
after the mountain lions and wolves had been killed off for their 
benefit, suddenly “huddled up” cn a small part of their original 
range and overbrowsed it. Apnarently normal depredation had 
some as yet obscure influence in keeping the deer distributed 
generally over the range. This is not cited as gospel, but rather 
as a suggestive influence which predators may have on their 
legitimate prey. 


We yet know little regarding the relations existing between 
the mouse millions and game birds. What has been recorded in- 
ticates that the food of the little deer mouse is similar to that of 
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the grouse. One mouse will store a peck of beechnuts or several 
quarts of clover seeds. Various small mammals, which frequently 
number more than one hundred to the acre, are potentially very 
important competitors of game birds for the available food supply. 
Fortunately their numbers seldom get out of bounds, for alert 
foxes, weasels and other predators are always ready to grab 
*hem up. 


Other Predator Values 


While most hunters are bird-minded, there exist a fair number 
who follow the hounds in quest of certain predators. Wherever 
the fox ranges, there we find hu1ters who spend long days afield, 
listening to the brassy notes of hounds ringing like bells on the 
frosty air. Even if the elusive one is not bagged, the hunter 
teels well repaid by a sight of Reynard. As autumn approaches, 
the great southern clubs organize their annual fox hunts. Masters 
of the hunt must look to northern trappers for their quarry. New 
York foxes, trapped or dug from their dens as cubs, are shipped 
to Maryland, Virginia and the Carolinas for these hunts. Still- 
hunting the fox finds much favor in New England. Not only 
foxes, but wildcats, wolves, coyotes, mountain lions and several 
other predators are eagerly pursued by a large fraternity of hun- 
ters who find in them an unrivalied sport. 


The magnitude of the fur industry and its reliance upon wild 
caught fur-bearers can scarcely be realized by the uninitiated. 
Young men and old everywhere supplement their income by 
harvesting the fur crop. In 1928 it was said that the fur catch in 
the United States was worth $60,000,000 to the trapper. Among 
the more important species contributing to this rich harvest are 
certain predatory mammals, as the skunk, fox, opossum, mink, 
weasel, coyote and several others. Even in thickly settled dis- 
tricts these animals abound. Coyotes still invade the city limits of 
Denver, and fox tracks may yet be seen in the new fallen snow 
a few miles from New York. The members of many State con- 
servation departments are alive tu the value of these furred preda- 
tors, and provide suitable protection for the various species while 
their fur is unprime. Other States, perhaps influenced by political 
pressure rather than by biological considerations, give little heed 
to the alarming status of these important species, and practice 
little or no protection for some of them. Indeed, not a few mis- 
guided officials have placed a price on the heads of such “vermin,” 
and as a consequence, have squandered funds which might better 
bave gone toward restoration and improvement of game cover. 


Destructive rodents and insect pests share largely in the food 
of many predators. Ground squirrels, field mice and rats take a 
colossal toll of our crops, stored food and poultry. Rodents are 
responsible for the spread of typhus fever, plague and other pes- 
tilential diseases. The loss occasioned by these pests in the United 
States has been placed at half a billion dollars annually. Add to 
this the cost and effort of fighting these hordes ($812,478 was spent 
in California in 1930 for rodent control alone) and we soon appre- 
ciate the necessity of reducing these rodent pests. Alert predators 


The weasel is an inverterate destroyer of rodent pests, such as the ground 
squirrel that spreads the dreaded ee destroys crops and attacks young 
game ; 
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co much to keep these rodents in check. Instances of mouse plagues 
have been traced to the eradication of their natural enemies, thus 
permitting a rapid increase in the rodent population. A. B. Howell‘ 
states that a number of years ago the foxes were purposely exter- 
minated in Bohemia. Following this action there occurred such a 
severe epidemic among the hares of this area that it was necessary 
to reintroduce the foxes. 


We might finally point out, among the many assets of predatory 
animals, their great recreational value. The so-called sentimental- 
ists enjoy as much pleasure from viewing a bear as the hunter who 
bags it. The first glimpse of a wild fox among its natural surround- 
ings is a red letter day in the life of a nature lover. Tourists to the 
west thrill to the sight of a coyote, or rejoice in its melancholy 
howl on the night air. Cynics may scoff at the esthetic value 
of our wild animals, but such nevertheless definitely exists. This 
:ecreational value of our predators is reflected in the laws for 
their protection in the great national parks of the west. Here they 
may neither be hunted nor otherwise molested, and in conse- 
auence they become very tame. delighting visitors by their fre- 
quent appearance. 


Bounties and Vermin Campaigns 


Bounties are one of the oldest methods employed to curb the 
increase of supposedly undesirable species. The system is now em- 
ployed in a number of States to limit the increase of certain pre- 


# Condor, May, 1930. 


FOX HUNTING NOTES 


HE spread of the war scenes to Africa recalls a letter from Mr. 

Wood whom I met while a guest of Sir Alfred Booth of Surrey 
which I mentioned in “Country Life” or the “Sportsman” a few 
years ago. Mr. Wood was a veteran of Rhodesia where the lions 
are as common to their gardens as are rabbits to yours, and where 
the Delta and Mazoe Hounds have such mixed bags as these: 


“The meet was at the farm ‘Cave’ at 5 A. M. and owing to the 
heat it was decided to draw the banks of a small stream in the 
nope of finding a boar in the rushes. No pig was at home, but an 
otter lying rough was put down, and an exciting short hunt took 
place before he was killed in the middle of a pool, but not before 
several of the hounds bore marks of the encounter. It was a fine 
dog otter, the skin measuring four feet, four inches. He was skinned, 
as hounds, not being used to this sort of game, would not break 
him up . . . At the White Gambola River, soon after starting to 
draw, hounds were away on a jackal. Running into thick timber, 
they changed to a pig, and had an exciting hunt for about seventy- 
five minutes before baying up and killing—a six-mile point. 


“The 22nd was a good day from a meet at the farm ‘Naples.’ 
Hounds found at 5:40 A. M., and after running with grand music 
for about five miles the pack divided at a large kopje, the Master 
sticking to twelve couple, and one of the whippers-in carrying on 
with the other six couple. Both lots succeeded in killing; the 
twelve couple ran into a very tough boar, who put up a tremendous 
fight, and before being killed managed to put in some nasty gashes 
in three couple of hounds. This was a hunt of eighty minutes, 
with a seven-mile point, on a roaring scent. The six couple kilied 


dators. It has never been demonstrated that bounties have effec- 
tively reduced the species for which they were intended. On the 
contrary, a study of the system abundantly demonstrates its useless- 
ness. Where bounty systems have been in favor for a number of 
years, the figures all too often indicate that the species on which 
a price is paid has increased. This may be due to an actual in- 
crease in the species, but more often it is the result of fraud. 
Animals caught in an adjoining State may be probated for bounty 
in the State which pays a bounty on them. Recently some Montana 
Indians treated the skins of full grown gophers with oil and lamp- 
black and passed them off as coyote pups in an attempt to collect 
the two dollar bounty. 


Vermin campaigns to rid the fields of “undesirables” are largely 
the efforts of uninformed fish and game clubs. Fortunately few 
foxes, weasels, skunks and other predatory beasts are killed, but 
the attendant publicity through press reports does much to put 
these animals in an unfavorable light with the laity. Such perse- 
cution of predatory species is all but baseless and is thoroughly 
unjustified in the light of cold scientific facts. 


Control of certain predators may be justified about game farms; 
the poulterer may conscientiously kill the occasional marauder 
which harasses his flocks. But vridespread condemnation of these 
valuable mammals, based on mere allegations and false premises, 
is to be deplored. We can no longer overlook their true signifi- 
cance, and the important role they play in nature—From Bulletin 
New York Zoological Society, March-April, 1937. 


« « By W. NEWBOLD ELY, M. F. H. 


a pig after a hunt of seventy minutes. This pig luckily put up a 
poor show. Every one of the new entry, five and a half couple, 
were up at the kill, and with one exception tackled well, and a 
couple will carry honorable scars for life. 


“Meet at the Kennels at 5 A. M. Soon after moving off the 
hounds were away on a jack which, after thirty minutes at racing 
pace, managed to slip into some rocks just in front of the leading 
hounds.. Later in the morning a tiger cat was put up which after 
a short burst was treed and killed.” 


And now let us close with a quotation from a poem by Will 
Ogilvie in “Horse and Hound.” It appeared before any rumbles 
even of World War II and yet it is timely and I guess we all hope 
that it will be prophetic. 


Not in our day shall hunting die, 

Or the day of our grandsons’ sons, say I. 

If we rode the earth in a hundred years 

And looked at our land through a horse’s ears 
We should see the fields as we see them now 
And foxhounds feathering over the plough. 


For lads of our line shall carry ahead 

The torch that was lit by men long dead; 

And never a fence that our grandsires flew 

But our breed shall tackle it—over or through— 
Clean-set timber or cut-and-laid, 
We may trust them all to the new brigade. 








“For the first time since the parking area 


has been in use cars were parked in the tem- to the sawmill, I observed five broods of 


“On Monday, July 8, while hauling logs LYNX 


The name lynx is derived from the Greek 


porary area on July 4. During the early young grouse, two single grouse, seven wood- word meaning “to see,” and is a tribute to 
afternoon the parking area was filled. An chucks, four rabbits, two grey squirrels and that anima.’s exceptional powers of vision. 
estimated crowd of 5000 or over visited the one deer on Game Lands No. 111. Drove once We also pay tribute to the extraordinary 
museum between the hours of 8 A. M. and about two one half miles of road on Game _ eyesight of the animal when we describe a 
8 P. M."—Game Protector Burt L. Oudette, Lands while hauling these logs..—Game Pro- person as “lynx-eyed.”—From the National 


Crawford County. 


tector Nicholas M. Ruha, Somerset County. 


Wildlife Federation. 








BE CAREFUL WITH FIREARMS. 
Pa. Game Commission. 
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COPY OF STATEMENT AS FILED WITH 
ALLENTOWN POST OFFICE 
SEPTEMBER 13, 1940 


Statement of the ownership, management, circula- 
tion, etc., required by the Act of Congress of August 
4, 1912, of Pennsylvania Game News, published at 
Allentown, Pennsylvania for October, 1940. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Leo A. Luat- 
tringer, Jr., who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of the 
Pennsylvania Game News, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., ef the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the Gate shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1 That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission, Harrisburg, Penna.; Editor, 
Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., Harrisburg, Penna.; Manag- 
ing Editor, William L. R. Drake, Harrisburg, Penna. ; 
jusiness Manager, D L. Batcheler, Harrisburg, 
Penna 
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2 That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its name and ad- 
dress, as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania 
That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 

other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holders or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary re- 
lation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affidavit’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affidavit has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

Signed Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 12th day 
of September 1940 


Signed Lucille A, Stroup, 
Notary Publi 


Commission expires March 5, 1943. 
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OFFICIAL 1940 OPEN SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 


(AS FIXED BY GAME COMMISSION AT MEETING OF JULY 11, 1940). 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On November 
1 no hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 
7 A. M. to 5 P. M., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive 6 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., 
E.S.T. Traps may not be set before 7 A. M. on the first day of the seasons for trapping 
in open counties. Raccoons may be hunted at night with a noon-to-noon daily limit. 


SEASONS 
Season Open Close 
Unlimited Julyl Sept. 30 

10 ) . 
15 
6 
1 
12 
nlimited 
20 


UPLAND GAME (Small game possession BAG LIMITS 


limit three days’ bag) Day 

Woodchucks (Groundhogs) 
Ruffed Grouse 
Quail, Bobwhite 
Hungarian Partridges (3 counties only)* ... 
Wild Turkey (See 8 counties closed below) * 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only 
Grackles (commonly called Blackbirds) 
Rabbits, Cottontail 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox Combined 

kinds ; 20 
Squirrels, Red Nov. 
Raccoons, all counties by individual or hunt- 

ing party 15 Nov. 


a PONE NUNS 


Sept. 30, 1941 


Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 


Nov. 21 


Dec. 14 


Raccoons, by traps (21 counties closed below) * | ee A 
Bear, over one year old by individual (See 
10 counties closed below)* 
Bear, over one year old by hunting party of Nov. 18 
five or more* 
Deer, both sexes, except those with only a 
visible spike antler or antlers without 
points 1 1 t Dec. 2 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of 6 or more 6 6 
NO OPEN SEASON—Chukar Partridges, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Doves, Varying Hares 
(Snowshoe Rabbits), Deer with only a visible spike antler or antlers without points, 
Elk and Cub Bears. 
FUR-BEARERS—(Traps not to be placed before 7 A. M. on opening dates). 
Minks Unlimited Nov. 1 Jan. 31, 1941 
Otters (By traps only, in 6 counties) * 4 Nov. 1 Jan. 31, 1941 
Muskrats (By traps only) Unlimited Dec. 1 Dec. 31 
Beavers (Traps only; 27 counties closed)* ... 3 Mar.1 Mar. 15, 1941 
Opossums and Skunks Unprotected until Sept. 30, 1941 


*SPECIAL COUNTY REGULATIONS 


FUR-BEARERS—A(Traps not to be placed before 7 A. M. on opening dates). 

HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES—Hungarian Partridges may be killed only in the counties of Lycoming, 
Montour and Northumberland. 

TURKEY—No Turkey season in Cameron, Clarion, Elk, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, Potter and 
Warren Counties. 

RACCOON TRAPPING—No Raccoon trapping in Beaver, Berks, Bucks, Butler, Cambria, Carbon, 
Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lawrence, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mercer, Montgomery, North- 
ampton, Northumberland, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, Snyder and York Counties. 

BEAR—No Bear season in Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin and Perry Counties. 

OTTER TRAPPING—Otter trapping only in Lackawanna, Monroe, Pike, Susquehanna, Wayne and 
Wyoming Counties. 

BEAVER TRAPPING—Beaver trapping in all counties except Armstrong, Beaver, Bradford, Cambria, 
Cameron, Carbon, Centre, Clearfield, Columbia, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Jefferson, Lycoming, 
McKean, Montour, Northumberland, Potter, Schuylkill, Snyder, Somerset, Sullivan, Tioga, Union, 
Washington, Westmoreland and Wyoming. One person may set and tend 10 traps only. 

SNARES—Snares without springpoles may be used for taking predators only in Cameron, Clarion, 
Clinton, Elk, Forest, McKean, Pike, Potter, Susquehanna, Warren, Wayne and Wyoming Counties 
between December 16 and March 31, 1941. 


FEDERAL SEASONS MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS 


DAILY BAG 1940 OPEN SEASON 
LIMITS (Sundays Excepted) 

Rails and Gallinules (except Sora and Coot), 
combined kinds 15 
Sora 15 
Woodcock 4 
Wild Ducks (except Wood Ducks) 10* 
Wild Geese (combined kinds) 3 
Snipe, Wilson’s (Jacksnipe) 15 

Coots (Mudhens) 


NO OPEN SEASON—Ross’s Geese, Wood Ducks and Swans. Magazine shotguns must be plugged to 
3 shots. 

SHOOTING HOURS—(Standard Time) Ducks, Geese and Coots, Sunrise to 4 P. M.; Rails and Gallinules, 
7 A. M. to 5 P. M., except in Tidal Marsh Areas Sunrise to Sunset; Woodcock and Snipe, 7 A. M. 
to 56 P. M. EXCEPTION: No hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. November 1. 

*In the daily duck limit only 3 Canvasbacks, Redheads, Buffleheads or Ruddy Ducks, or these com- 
bined species, may be taken. Possession limit: Ducks, Geese and Woodcock, twice the daily bag; 
other species daily bag only. Possession lawful 20 days after season. 


NOTE: See posters in Post Offices, or write Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa., for complete regula- 
tions and methods of hunting migratory game birds. 


Sept. 1-Nov. 30 
Oct. 16-Oct. 30 


Oct. 16-Dec. 14 








OCTOBER 




















The vast majority of Pennsylvania’s hunters are real sportsmen, and observe the law. 


by reporting promptly those who violate 


(Use the list below:) 


DISTRICT GAME PROTECTORS 


COUNTY 
PS Fee, Ls sah oie 6 A pee Leo Bushman, 264 Baltimore St., Gettysburg 
Allegheny .R. A. Liphart, 334 E. 11th Ave., Homestead 
Pe oss sc dwd ddan Ceo R. H. McKissick, 129 Rebecca St., Kittanning 
Beaver. ...c J. B. McGregor, 1099 Turnpike St., Beaver 
0 Bae ee eer ee John S. Dittmar, Loysburg . 
Berks ... Joseph Leiendecker, 18 Berks Place, Wyomissing 
(|, Ra eae ..C. C. Brennecke, 2520 2ist Ave., Altoona 
Bradford..... .Rodman C. Case, 927 Main St., Towanda 
Pee ..8. Earl Carpenter, 41 Taylor Ave., Doylestown 
Butler .... ..Troy C. Burns, N. Main St. Extension, Butler 
Cambria ...E. B. Thompson, 396 Coleman Ave., Johnstown 
Cameron ..... ..Max N. Ostrum, 321 Third St., Emporium 
Carbon W. C. Achey, 311 First St., Weatherly 
Centre ..Thomas A. Mosier, 120 N. Spring St., Bellefonte 
Chester J. E. McCannon, 83 S. 5th Ave., Coatesville 
Clarion H. J. Updegraff, Shippenville 
uy re .Frank E. Couse, 11 Weaver St.. Clearfield 
Clinton ..M. L. Reeder, R. No 1, Lock Haven 
Columbia . . .M. L. Hagenbuch, 295 Penn St., Bloomsburg 
Crawford .G. W. Keppler, 255 Locust St., Meadville 
Cumberland ..J. M. Foreman, 239 W. South Si., Carlisle 
EE Or ree M. P. Motter, 4231 Elmerton Ave., Colonial Park 
NR es an gt B. J. Davis, 436 E. Baltimore Ave., Media 
NS a ans be on eR vw ee ee ee E. L. Shields, Eshbach Road, St. Marys 
I eee. Se da dee wes ades John G. Kennedy, 238 E. 22nd St., Erie 
Fayette ..T. T. Schafer, 16 Wilmington St., Uniontown 
SS Sak eg obs Wid ki 9 6 RO OR Carl B. Benson, Tionesta , 
Franklin ..Wm. W. Britton, 573 E. Catherine St., Chambersburg 
ee es dale Rae I. C. Baumgardner, S. 2nd St., McConnellsburg 
EE ae ecko es s cap h ene J. F. Blair, 123 N. Richhill St., Waynesburg 
UUM BGO... 6c s oe sc esas sence T. F. Bell, 407 16th St., Huntingdon 
rier Per O. M. Pinkerton, 21 S. 12th St., Indiana 
Re ee cr h L. J. Haney, Brookville ; 
oT GS rE ae ears re H. W. Fisher, 611 Washington Ave.. Mifflintown 
LOCRAWONNA |... 0s. cece cece F. E. Jenkins, Layton Road, Chinchilla 
RARE aoc dis oeiaeacesc deuce J. M. Heverstick, 741 College Ave., Lancaster 
Lawrence .-F. L. Coen, R. No. 5, New Castle 
FCT ROE ee eErey Cet Philip H. Melching, 409 Gannon St., Lebanon 
Oe ee Tere .-Wm. A Moyer, 25 N. 18th St., Allentown 
RN 66 5:6 la ore 6aeeed om ai eietee Samuel K. Weigel, 75 E. Bennett St.. Kingston 
Lycoming .. ..F. F. Crosby, 1442 Memorial Ave., Williamsport 
EE Per ee ee er Wm. J. Carpenter, Anderson St., Mt. Jewett 
a Duane E. Lettie, 113 W. Market St., Mercer 
PEE cS kaa cs otnes causenanns R. E. McCoy, 317 Logan St., Lewistown 
NN 0 as sa wag gig gieewiiets A. N. Frantz, 75 Elk St., E. Stroudsburg 
Montgomery .........-.+.5+5- Ambrose Gerhart, 141 Central Ave., Souderton .... 
I ea eek ewan B. P. Yeager, 66 Queen St., Northumberland . 
THORGAMIIISONR ne pw ceca ceaes M. D. Stewart, 1535 Northampton St., Easton 
Northumberland ........... ..-B. P. Yeager, 66 Queen St., Northumberland 
 ) SPARS ERT ee .-H. H. Groninger, New Bloomfield ..... 
PI, 6 ii tapiccnscscwes E. W. Stucke, 7806 Verree Ave., Phila. 
PT Sulcus gee «dak kam ee J. H. Lohmann, High St., Milford .. 
<A one ee ere eye re A. G. Logue, 107 W. First St., Coudersport 
oo) er ee Eee John Spencer, Orwigsburg ..... 
PIS. 0k ois Ged Baas bea 00s) oe St C. F. Walker, Beavertown ............ 
UN os ok vet vd enews J. S. Shuler, 354 W. Garrett St., Somerset 
eee ck ose 4 sip t's R. E. Latimer, Muncy Valley .. 
IIIS hin i ae os cues W. D. Denton, New Milford . 
a ea he hidia ee tsw eeu L. H. Wood, 3 Eberenz St., Wellsboro . 
Se ea dk bp eae F. S. Fisher, 400 Green St., Mifflinburg . 
Venango ......... ..W. T. Campbell, 523 Liberty St., Franklin ..... 
Teas cecatudec es Maane George L. Norris, 1007 Conewango Ave., Warren 
I oso aod uc ond saree C. C. Stainbrook, 52 Harrison St., Washington . 
I te gia nes 6 osu dks Wee M. R. Miller, 30 Stanton St., Honesdale ............... 
Westmoreland....... ..R. D. Reed, (Actg.) 1610 Ligonier St., Latrobe .... Boe es Yaa 
CE Rear eens Albert A. Wargo, 161 E. Tioga St., Tunkhannock .......... 
PE A Aas babe sateen A. C. Genstes, S50 Girard Ave. York ..........5..... 


They can help themss 


OBEY THE LAW » » » HELP YOUR PROTECTOR 


Stop the cheater by reporting his license number! 


Reading 


Harrisburg 


Pilgrim 


Automobile license numbers will help too! 


1934 
366R 
176 
367R2 
5540 


911 
52 


16R3 


15R2 
16 
196R 
6257 
1107 
2939 
566 
675 
1140W 
3671 
7434 


Space does not permit listing the Game Protectors on special assignment, those in charge of Land Management, 


and the large corps of Deputy Game Protectors. 
PLEASE REFER TO INSIDE OF COVER FOR ADDRESSES OF FIELD DIVISION SUPERVISORS. 









































































FOR SAFETY 
WEAR A 


RED CAP 














